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CHAPTER I. 

Four ladies sat sewing in an upper room of a 
handsome house in Blazely, a little town scarcely 
fifty miles from New York, and their tongues kept 
busy time with their fingers. 

“Oh dear!’’ exclaimed the youngest of the 
group, “I shall be heartily glad when this tire- 
some thing is done.” 

“ You couldn’t say that, Carrie,” remarked her 
sister Henrietta, “if you had an atom of poetry 
in your soul;” and she beld up an exquisite 
dress, a combination of amber satin and pome- 
granate velvet softened by falls of rich lace. 
“How any one can ever tire of working in 
such lovely materials, and producing such re- 
sults,’ she added, ‘*I can’t imagine.” 

“Ah, but,’”’ interrupted Carrie, “it makes a 
vast difference if you are to be benefited by 
such results yourself, or if you are only work- 
ing your fingers off to benefit somebody eise.” 

“So it does, Carrie,’ said Aunt Maria, laugh- 
ing; “but your turn will come after a while, 
and then Etta will work for you.” 

“Work for me, indeed! She'll be away off in 
some. foreign land, I dare say. All the naval 
officers’ wives follow their husbands around now- 
a-days.”” 

Aunt’ Maria smiled, but Henrietta blushed 
deeply, and answered a little angrily, 

“Carrie, you are very impertinent. I am not 
a naval officer’s wife, and it is not at all certain 
that I shall ever be one;’’ and, turning to the 
fourth lady, who had not yet spoken, she said 
in a calmer tone, 

“Miss Munroe, I hope you will pay no atten- 
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tion to Carrie’s foolish speeches. She is a child, 
and doesn’t know what she is talking about.” 

Carrie was about to answer excitedly, when 
Miss Munroe, a kind-hearted neighbor who was 
always sent for on any family emergency, said 
good-naturedly, 

‘Don’t let’s quarrel, girls ; we have got through 
a great undertaking in splendid style, and we 
ought to be happy. No one would know it from a 
genuine Worth.—Put on the diamonds now, Etta, 
so that we may feel it is entirely finished. I am 
impatient to see you with it on, but we must wait 
for gaslight to have the full effect. What kind 
of a mask are you going to wear?’ 

“Black satin and lace, of course; and I feel 
perfectly certain that not a soul will know me.” 

“It was a very bright idea to make the dress at 
home,” said Miss Munroe, “ but haven’t you told 
any one at all about it ?”’ 

“Not a—” began Henrietta, but Carrie broke 
in with— 

“Of course she has told Aim. You may be 
sure she wants him to find her out.” 

“Carrie!” Henrietta’s tone was very angry, 
but the undaunted Carrie continued : 

“ Will you say, upon your honor, that you have 
not given Lieutenant Poultney the least clue by 
which he may discover you?” 

‘Not a word,” answered Henrietta; and then 
she hesitated, colored slightly, and added; 

“I did show him mother’s beautiful aigrette, 
but I did not tell him positively that I was going 
to wear it.” ' 

“Ah!” said Carrie, so significantly that the 
others laughed merrily. 

But Aunt Maria, seeing that Henrietta was 
seriously vexed, changed the subject by asking, 

“Now that we are through with this, how 
about the party to-night? Who is going?” 

“Not I,” said Henrietta; “I want to keep 
myself fresh for to-morrow night. You and 
Carrie can go.” 
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«Of course,’”? answered Aunt Maria, “I must 
go, for I don’t want to offend Mrs. Stickney; 
and besides, her parties are always so elegant.” 

«« What is her idea of inviting no one out of 
the neighborhood ?”” asked Miss Munroe. 

“I don't know. She thinks, I suppose, that it 
is a compliment to her country friends. She al- 
ways gives two large parties during the winter: 
to the first orily those within five miles are asked, 
but to the other people from New York as well 
as Philadelphia are invited. We shall see some 
magnificent dresses to-night, as the neighborhood 
ladies make it a point to appear in their very best. 
Fitzroy has promised to go with Carrie and I, 
Being only the next house, he can leave us and 
come home if he finds himself bored.” 

“It is singular that such a genial, handsome 
man as your brother should not be fond of so- 
ciety,’”? remarked Miss Munroe. 

“ Well, I don’t know: he is obliged to see a 
great deal of it in foreign ports, and when he 
comes home he likes to be quiet.” 

“I think it very odd,”’ said Carrie, “ that Uncle 
Roy has never married.—Did he have an early 
disappointment, Aunt Maria? Such men always 
do have.” 

*« Not a bit of it,” answered Aunt Maria, very 
decidedly: ‘‘ I don’t believe that man’s heart has 
ever been touched. He has always been looking 
for ‘an ideal, and in my opinion he may go on 
looking, for he’ll never find her.” 

“ What is his ideal? Has he ever told you ?” 
asked Henrietta. 

“Ves, once, soon after he came home this 
time, when I was bantering him. He was very 
serious, almost sentimental, about it. I don’t re- 
member just what he said, but the amount of it 
was this: She must be at least thirty years old, 
for, he says, no woman’s character is formed until 
then. She must be beautiful, with the Madonna- 
like beauty which is born only of trial and suffer- 
ing. Queer notion, isn’t it? Then she must 
never have loved before.” 

“ Thirty, beautiful, and never been in love! 
Ridiculous!’ exclaimed seventeen-year-old Car- 
rie. “Ele may as well stop searching; he'll 
never find her.” 

“ No,” said Miss Munroe, “ but, my word for 
it, he will fall desperately in love with some one 
entirely different from this ideal.” 

“Not likely, at his age,’ said Aunt Maria. 
“But, dear me! here he comes.—Hide your 
dress quick, Henrietta!” 

They had barely time to get the dress into a 
closet when the door opened and a fine-looking 
man of middle age, wearing the undress uniform 
of a.naval commander, entered. 

“ Why,” he exclaimed in a cheery tone, “I 
verily believe I haye got into a nest of gossips 
when L least. expected it,,. What’s going on?” 

“ We have just finished Etta’3 dress for. the 





masked ball to-morrow night; and oh, Roy; it js | 


magnificent! I wish I could show it to you,” 

“ Well, why can’t you? I’m not going to the 
ball, you know; and I promise Henrietta not to 
tell Atm or anybody else.’’ 

“Uncle Roy,” said Henrietta, blushing, “yu 
are as bad ‘ag all the rest; and to punish you | 
won’t show you the dress until I have it QB to- 
morrow night.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t die of curiosity,” he said 
quietly.—** Come here, Carrie, and talk to me,” 

“Uncle Roy,” said Carrie, seating herself on 
his knee, “I want you to tell me really why you 
never got married.” 

“I! before all these women ?’’ he exclaimed, 
laughing. -“Oh no, Carrie; I can’t confess 
here.” 

“ Well,” said she, pulling his whiskers saucily, 
‘Aunt Maria says it is because you’ve got an 
ideal and can’t find it? , Is,she yight ?” 

“T never dispute what your aunt Maria says,” 
he replied, the smile fading from his face and a 
grave, far-off look coming into his eyes, 

“ Well, I wish you could find it,’’ pursued Car. 
rie, calling his thoughts back with a kiss, “ for] 
do think you would make the most splendid hus- 
band in the world.” 

“Thank you, my dear, and may my ideal, 
when I find her, think the same!’’ 

Carrie rattled on: ‘* Maybe you’ll find her to. 
night; who knows? All that’s brightest and 
best in the country will be there, and there are 
some regular beauties among them. You must 
wear your full uniform, for you look like a king 
in it, and I am going with you, you know.” 

He pinched her cheek, lifted her from his 
knee, walked to the window, and looked out in 
an absent kind of way. 

Commander Fitzroy Latimer and _ his sister 
Maria were the guardians of their two orphan 
nieces, Henrietta and Carrie Ogden, and had 
hitherto found the charge a very light and pleas- 
ant one; but when the oldest sister began going 
into society, her beauty and known fortune at- 
tracted so many admirers that Aunt Maria be- 
came a good deal frightened, feeling herself quite 
unequal to the task of managing the complica 
tions which were constantly ar’-ing. For Henri- 
etta liked the adulation she received, and, being 
herself rather susceptible and a little heedless, 
she found herself drawn into more than one en- 
tanglement before she knew it. Under these cir- 
cumstances her aunt was particularly glad when 
her uncle came home from sea, bringing with 


| him as a guest his young friend Lieutenant Roger 


Poultney, who had not been in the house an hour 
before Aunt Maria felt entire confidence that he 
was sent by Fate to settle all the difficulties of 
her position. The handsome young. officer, just 
off a three years’ cruise, surrendered without a 
struggle to Henrietta’s charms, and soon suc 
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ceeded in clearing the field of all other aspirants, 
and was now only waiting for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to declare himself and be made happy or 
miserable for life. 

The family-home of the Latimers was fear 
enough by rail to New York City to allow of 
much interchange of visiting, and, as may be 
supposed, Henrietta was in constant demand for 
some gayety or other. A long-talked-of masquer- 
ade ball was to come off on the evening after the 
day on which our story opens. It was a charity 
aflair, got up by some of the most fashionable 
Jadies in the city, and was to be extremely select 
and very elegant. Every precaution had been 
taken in the way of invitations and tickets, so 
that it would be impossible for any objéctionable 
person to put a foot inside, But, alas! man pro- 
poses, and woman often mars his best-laid plans. 
The bail was to be the event of the season, and 
no one looked forward to it with greater anticipa- 
tions of pleasure than our Henrietta. Her ample 
means allowed her to prepare what, she felt sure, 
would be one of the richest and most becoming 
costumes in the room, and she knew its effect 
would not be lost upon somebody whose dark 
eyes and bright buttons had haunted her imagi- 
nation a good déal of late. Lieutenant Poultney 


“had left for his home in Philadelphia a fortnight 


before this, but had promised that nothing should 
prevent his attendance at the ball and discovery 
of ‘his*fair lady beneath her disguise. 

Henrietta saw Aunt Maria and Carrie depart 
for Mrs, Stickney’s party with handsome Uncle 


_ Roy, and then, throwing on a dressing-gown, 


seated herself in an arm-chair for a comfortable 
evening with a new novel, Her thoughts would 
wander, however, to the blissful anticipations of 
the next evening, and she was completely wrapt 
in one of these reveries when she was interrupted 
by the hurried entrance of her aunt, who had 
come back for her fan. 

“TI left Fitzroy and Carrie enjoying them- 
selves,” she said, “and ran off without being 
noticed. Oh, Etta, such a crowd! afd stich 
elegant dresses! I declare some of. them are 
as gorgeous as yours. I wish you had gone,” 

“Well, I don't; auntie; I am having a good 
deal better time here. So run along,’ 

Miss Latimer kissed her niece, ran down stairs, 
and hurried along the short distance which sep- 
arated her house from Mrs. Stickney’s, and which 
was as light almost as noonday from the reflected 
brilliancy of the festive mansion. The carriages 
were still depositing their richly-dressed occu- 
pants upon the carpeted sidewalk, while quite a 
crowd of poor people—men, women and children 
—gathered as near as they were permitted, gazing 


‘ with all their eyes at the fine sight. 


Aunt Maria was a true lover of Nature wherever 
she found it;'and as a glance showed her these 
people so much interested in a scene in which 








they could have no part, she wrapped her cloak 
closely around her and stood unnoticed to listen to 
their comments. But her attention instantly be- 
came fixed upon a couple standing alone—the man, 
a good-looking fellow, but evidently under the in- 
fluence of liquor; and the woman—Miss Latimer 
was fairly startled by thé loveliness of that face; 
and, strange to say, her brother’s words, “a beauty 
born of suffering and sorrow,’ came into her 
mind as she gazed upon her. It was the face of 
the Madonna as the most poetic enthusiast might 
imagine it—the rich, clear, olive skin, smooth as 
satin ; the deep blue eyes bright, yet with a mourn- 
ful mystery in their depths; the pretty mouth and 
delicate chin,—all surmounted by a perfectly- 
shaped brow, around which clustered the wavy 
hair. An old hood rested lightly on her head, 
and a tattered shawl was wrapped tight around 
her shoulders. She was speaking, and Aunt 
Maria listened. In just the low, musical voice 
she expected to hear the woman said, 

“Oh, Charley, do look! How beautiful it all 
is! It is so long since I saw anything like it !”’ 

“Well, you’ve seen enough now, so come on; 
I’m cold an@ hungry,” he answered gruffly. 

“Oh, just’a minute longer, Charlie ;” and the 
pleading voice was exquisitely tendef in its tones 
—*just let me look a minute longer. It reminds 
me of the old days.” She talked to herself now, 
for Charley had turned his back on hers Yes, of 
the old days so long, long ago! Oh, if I could 
only look like that once more—only once—I 
could bear it all and die happy. If I could 
wear once more, if only for an hour, my old 
colors, the beautiful amber and gorgeous scarlet, 
and go into that brilliant house and mingle with 
that gay crowd—only once, just once! He 
thought me so beautiful that night! Oh for one 
hour there, that I might try to recall that night! 
But—” A deeply-drawn sigh ended the sentence 
as Charley seized her arm and bade her come 
along. 

Miss Latimer had stood quite still, and had 
heard every word uttered from the fulness of an 
unhappy heart; and as the poor creature was 
being dragged away, still reluctant to leave the 
brilliant scene, an idea flashed through the lis- 
tener’s mind, She was a warm-hearted, gen- 
erous woman, whose impulsiveness often got her- 
self and her friends into scrapes. She was con- 
stantly doing what people who did not know her 
spoke of as “the most extraordinary things,” 
and what those who did passed over with the 
remark, * Just like Aunt Maria” or “ Only one 
of dear Aunt Maria’s whims.” She would take 
a ragged, shivering little boy by the hand and 
walk squares with him to find a place where she 
could give him a comfortable meal, She would 
open her pew-door to the poorest person, white 
or black, she saw looking for a seat. She had 
even been known, when out driving, to pick up 
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some tired-looking man or woman, perhaps both, 
and take them on several miles, whichever way 
they wished to go. No beggar ever applied to 
her in vain as long as there was a penny left in 
her purse. And when visiting in the city she 
had often bought up the entire stock in trade— 
matches or buttons or whatever it might be—of 
some poor child, so that he might go home out 
of the bitter cold or driving rain. Of course she 
had been imposed upon hundreds of times, but 
it had no effect. She still went on doing what 
her kind heart prompted, and only thinking of 
the consequences when too late. Now, she was 
seized with a whim which even her indulgent 
brother would have called extraordinary, but it 
entered her mind like a flood of gorgeous sun- 
light, completely hiding the clouds behind it. 

“Stop, my man,’’ she said, laying her hand on 
Charley’s arm, 

He looked at her rudely, but her cloak falling 
away a little, he saw the rich dress she wore, and 
nodded.his head with a show of respect. 

“I want you,” continued Miss Latimer, “to 
lend me your wife for a little while. (She zs 
your wife, isn’t she?) Lend her tome for an 

boar. I want her to do me a favor, and she 
shall be well paid for it.’’ 

“Lend her to you, madam? I would give 
her to you and welcome, only she would object 
—wouldn’t you, Poll?’ he said with a sneer.— 
* But may I ask what you want of her, madam ?” 

His tone and manner were. respectful, even 
gentlemanly, and Miss Latimer felt sure that, 
in spite of his present appearance, he had seen 
better days. 

“If you will come with me you shall not be 
sorry; and I will tell your wife what I want, 
and if she is willing—” 

“Oh yes, madam—quite willing to do any- 
thing I can to serve you,” the woman interrupted, 
with an eager look on her sweet face. 

“ Well, then, quick ; we have only a step to go, 
and I will explain to you.” 

They followed her without saying anything 
more; and Miss Latimer, ringing her door-bell, 
desired the servant who answered it to take the 
man to the dining-room and give him a good 
supper, and keep him there until she sent for 
him. Then, turning to the woman, who stood 
by quietly, she said, 

“ Now, first, what is your name? I heard him 
call you Poll,” 

“Yes, madam; he always calls me that now, 
as he says my real name is too fine for people in 
our condition; and I suppose it is. My name 
is Paulina, madam, and I wish you would call 
me that. It would sound like old times to hear 
it from your lips.” 

“ How ‘like old times’? asked Miss Lati- 
mer. “I never saw you before.’’ 

*«* No, madam; but it seems to me I have seen 
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you or some one very like you. 
ways been like this: I was a lady once.” 

“Poor girl! But come up stairs; we have tio 
time to talk now, We will do that later.” 

A moment more and Henrietta’s quiet was 
again broken in upon; and: this time she uttered 
an exclamation of amazement : 

** Why, Aunt Maria!” 

* Did you ever see such a beauty, Etta? Look 
at her; isn’t she lovely? Did you ever see any. 
thing like those eyes and that mouth; and— 
Heavens !—what a glorious head of hair!” she 
exclaimed as, dragging off the ragged hood, a 
mass of rich black braids was revealed.—« Sit 
down, child,” she continued kindly, ‘for you 
don’t look much more than a child, and I dare 
say you are cold and tired.” 

She pushed her gently into aa easy-chair, and 
then drew Henrietta into her dressing-room and 
closed the door. For full five minutes Aunt 
Maria's pleadings and Henrietta’s remonstrances 
were heard. It would be useless to repeat all 
that was said, Suffice it that Henrietta yielded 
at last, and, having done so, entered with girlish 
enthusiasm into her aunt’s scheme. ‘ 

‘* Now, Paulina,’’ Miss Latimer said as they 
came back to where the pretty creature sat enjoy- 


ing the luxury of her strange position, “T’am- 


going to tell you what I want of you. I over 
heard you wishing you could be dressed like one 
of those elegant ladies you were looking sat)and 
go for an hour to that brilliant party. Would it 
really make you happy to be able to do so?” _ + 


Paulina’s eyes brightened, and a soft flush i 


spread over her face, making it even more lovely 
than before. She clasped her hands and an- 
swered with almost painful eagerness, 


“Happy, madam? I would gladly give the 
remnant of this poor life to be able to do it. 


Oh, you know not, no one can ever know, how 
for years I have prayed that just once, while 
strength was still left me, I might return to scenes 
where once I reigned a queen. Not. for love of 
the gayety and dissipation, believe me;_ that 
would be so idle. But once more there, dressed 
as L-once had a right to dress, memories that are 
growing dim would come back with all their 
force, and I could, I am sure I could, camy 
them with me beyond the grave.” 

Miss Latimer and Henfietta looked at her in 
inexpressible surprise, but both were too full of 
their scheme to think as much of her words as 
they would otherwise have done. The former 
was especially in a hurry. 

. “ Paulina,” she said, “you shall tell me all 
about yourself a little later, Now we have no 


time, for I am going to gratify your desire. I — 


You shall be Cinder- 


am the fairy godmother. 
The an is all i: 


ella ond B0 to the ball. 
for you,” 
“ Really, really, madam? Are you in earl 
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est?” And Paulina stood before her with hands 
still clasped and a wild, eager light in her eyes, 

“Entirely,” answered Miss Latimer, “as you 
shall see. Come with me.” 

She led her to the dressing-room and showed 
her the toilet articles and proper underclothing 
spread out upon a chair. 

,“ Arrange your hair as you please,” said Miss 
Latimer, “and let us know when you are ready 
for your dress.” 

The door was closed upon her. A short time 
elapsed, and the aunt and niece were still busily 
discussing her, when she reappeared looking like 
one of Mahomet’s houris. Her large eyes glowed 
with a soft, tender light, and her delicate cheeks 
and shapely chin were covered with the loveliest 
rosy flush, while her shining tresses formed a cor- 
onet over her fair brow. But, alas! her neck 
and arms, though white as ivory, were thin and 
shrunken, and Miss Latimer sighed as she thought 
of the possibility that want had been the cause of 
this, But she made no remark, reserving every- 
thing of that kind for a later period. Going to 
the closet, she brought out Henrietta’s superb cos- 
tume, which was to receive a very different chris- 
tening from the one for which it was prepared. 
At sight of it Paulina gave a cry of delight, and, 
falling upon her knees, hugged and kissed the 
shiny satin and soft velvet as though they had 
been things of life. 

“Oh, the beauty!” she exclaimed; “my own 
colors—mine! best loved of all !—-Ladies, dear, 
kind ladies, what are you doing for me?” 

“ Never mind,” said Henrietta; “ we want now 
to see how this dress will look on you. I think 
you must be about my height; let us see.” 

Paulina arose; the dress was put on, and found 
to fit astonishingly well. The rich folds were laid 
in their places; the rare old lace fell over neck 
and arms, and was gracefully caught up on one 
shoulder by a diamond aigrette of great beauty 
and value. A single strand of pearls was fes- 
tooned among the dark braids, and Paulina, half 
an hour before the wretehedly-clothed companion 
of a tramp, now stood in regal dress and beauty 
before the long mirror, while her two friends 
could not repress their delight at the transforma- 
tion. As for her, she gazed at herself until the 
color deepened in her cheeks and the tears over- 
flowed her eyes; then, driving them back with a 
little nervous sob, she smiled as a queen might 
smile on her subjects, and said, 

“Why you are doing this thing I know not: 
probably to gratify yourselves in some way. But 
you little know what it isto me, I will tell you 
when this is all over, if Charley will give me 
time; but oh, believe me, you are not doing it to 
one entirely unworthy.” 

“That I am sure of,” said Aunt Maria en- 
thusiastically: “you are every inch a lady. But 
we must go now; time is passing.” And, fold- 





ing a long cloak around the delicate figure, Miss 
Latimer could not refrain from imprinting a kiss 
upon the velvety cheek around which she pressed 
the hood. Paulina looked at her with a grateful, 
pleaged smile, but without embarrassment. 

“ Now, Etta,” said Aunt Maria in a low-tone 
as they left the room, “ I am responsible, and will 
answer for it. You shall not find a crease in the 
dress when we return. She manages the train as 
if she had been born to it.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Henrietta was once more alone, but this time 
her book was neglected, for her mind was full of 
puzzling thoughts. Her aunt’s singular whim 
was enough to absorb her, but she passed that 
over lightly in her effort to remember where she 
had seen the lovely face which had just dis- 
appeared from her room; for that she had seen 
it she felt perfectly sure—not recently, or she 
would remember all about it, but in the past, long 
ago, when she was a child perhaps. Where ad 
she seen it? was it in some picture? Slowly 
light dawned upon her, but she was not yet cer- 
tain; she would see. Rising, she gathered her 
Joose dress around her, opened the door, and 
walked to the end of the corridor, where was 


‘situated her uncle’s room. With some hesitation 


Henrietta turned the knob of ‘the door and 
entered. Turning up the gas, she looked around. 
Yes, there it hung beside his dressing-table—his 
watch, which he frequently left at home when he 
went out evenings. Henrietta took it down, but 
almost immediately returned it. Curious as she 
was, she could ‘not thus spy into her uncle’s 
secrets. But she. would coax him to show it to 
her, as she remembered now she had often done 
when she was a little girl, and he had shown her 
that face—the very same, she was sure—set in an 
enamel] frame in the back of his watch. Who 
could that woman be? Henrietta was sadly 
bewildered, but she returned to her room and sat 
down to weave out a romance for her uncle which 
would have surprised him, to say the least of 
it. 

All this while the man Charley sat quite con- 
tented in the warm dining-room, eating such a 
meal as he had not tasted for many a day, and, 
as his intoxication wore off, talking to the servant 
of his adventurous life, and apparently forgetting 
all about Paulina. 

And she—what of her? Miss Latimer had 
conducted her to Mrs. Stickney’s dressing-room, 
thrown off her cloak, and then entered the 
drawing-room with her, feeling quite excited by 
the wonder and admiration her appearance at 
once aroused. She said to her in a low tone, 

“ These people will ask to be introduced to 
you; by what name shall I call vou?” 
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«Call me Bliss,” answered Paulina, “It is 
the only name that could harmonize with my 
present state.” 

And Aunt Maria was satisfied for the present, 
but determined to know more after a while. 4 

Men and women crowded around them, ‘and 
after introducing several of them to her fair 
protégée she left her to seek her brother and 
Carrie, promising to return very soon. She felt 
she ran no risk of losing her, her dress and 
beauty being both too conspicuous to admit of 
any fear on that point, 

Paulina scarcely listened to the conversation 
which was at once addressed to her by several 
gentlemen. She was conscious that some of it 
was pleasant flattery ; she knew that she occasion- 
ally answered in an abstracted way; she heard 
the names of new people presented to her; and 
then she was promenading between two gentle- 
men who were doing their best to entertain her, 
while comments and questions concerning her 
were going on all around her. She was vaguely 
conscious of it all, but it was as though she were 
dreaming. She could not believe it real, this 
brilliant scene, the dazzling lights, the delicious 
perfume of flowers, the rich dresses, the music, 
and, above all, her own appearance, Where had 
she been all those long, miserable years? Were 
they a dream, and had she never dropped out 
from this gay, pleasant life to which she had 
always been accustomed? For a time she was 
bewildered, but slowly memory came back and 
showed her the truth; and the hideous contrast 
with all now around her almost suffocated her, 
She tried to shake it eff and to arouse herself to 
the duties of her present position. She succeeded 
long enough to go through gracefully a presenta- 
tion to the hostess, Mrs. Stickney, and then her 
mind wandered again to scenes long gone by, and 
she stood smiling now upon one, then upon 
another, apparently enjoying everything, but 
really oblivious to it all, when she was startled 
into instant and complete consciousness by the 
voice of Mrs. Stickney saying, ; 

“Mrs. Bliss, allow me to present to you 
Captain Latimer of the navy.” 

“ Mrs. Bliss!” 

‘Captain Latimer’!”’ 

The names were spoken, but two hearts stood 
still. Paulina grasped the back of a chair so 

, tightly that the veins stood oat like cords upon 
her hand, and she must have fallen if Latimer 
had not quickly placed her arm within his and 
led her away, while every particle of color left 
his own face and his robust frame shook as with 
a spasm. Not a word was spoken until they 
reached the entrance to the conservatory, where 
they were comparatively alone. Here Latimer 
paused, and his glance rested for a second upon 
the little hand which clasped his arm so tightly. 
Ah, who in all that brilliant assemblage could 


‘and who yet would not be forgotten ! 





have guessed the agony which the touch of that. 


hand carried to his heart? That tall, splendid. 
looking man, so kind-hearted, so genial, that even 
his sister had never suspected that he had syft 
fered as no man suffers but once—that imprisoned 
within that breast for twelve long years had been’ 
the image of one of whom to think was torture, 
And now 
she was before him, leaned on his arm, that 
radiant creature who had blasted his life, who 
had filled his soul with the gall of a terrible 
bitterness; but which, thank God! his great, 
manly nature had enabled him to bear alone 
and unknown to any. It was his secret, all his 
own—the phantom companion of many a mid. 
night walk on the quarter-deck, of many a moon. 
light stroll along the sands, of many a silent 
watch in his cabin. He had learned at last to 
cherish it, and to pray that it might remain with 
him till life’s end. | 

* Paulina!” His voice was husky and tremu.- 
lous with emotion, 

She raised her eyes to his face, but dropped 
them instantly beneath the terrible look she saw 
there, while her face, neck and arms ; became 
dyed with a crimson flood, which, receding, left 
her colorless as a marble statue. Trembling ip 
every limb, she clung more closely to his arm, 
and in that subdued, tender tone he remembered 
so well, she said, 

** Roy, the one prayer of years of untold mis. 
ery is answered: we meet once more. Oh, could 


you know all, you would look at me with pity in- 


stead of scorn. But, thank Heaven! I can clear 
away every cloud. Not here; take me somewhere 
else, where I can tell you all.” 

He was about to speak when Paulina felt a 
touch on her arm, and turning saw Miss Latimer, 
“ My dear,” said she hurriedly, “ I have been look. 
ing everywhere for you.—I am sorry, Roy, to de. 
prive you of your fair companion, but she is wanted 
at once in the dressing-room ;” and she tore Paulina 
away before Captain Latimer, in his great surprise, 
could move or say a word. 

“« My dear,” Miss Latimer whispered to her al- 
most distracted charge as they pushed through the 
crowd, “you have been splendid, everybody is 
raving about you, and I hope you have had a good 
time, but that husband of yours has become un- 
manageable, and insists upon your return to him, 
I have bargained for a short delay in order that 


you may have some supper; but he is really very ~ 


unreasonable. But how pale you are! I am afraid 

the excitement has been too much for you.” 
They had reached the dressing-room by this 

time, though Paulina trembled so violently that 


she could scarcely walk. But they got in at last, — 


found their cloaks, fastened them on, and hurried 


to the stairway, where their progress was checked — 


by a dispute,going on, A man was trying to come 
up, but was kept back by the servants of the house 
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and others standing round. Paulina caught a 
glimpse of his face even as she recognized his 
yoice. Shocked at the thought of a possible 
scene, and hoping her appearance would quiet 
him, she let go Miss Latimer’s arm, and, has- 
tening ahead as well as she could for the 
crowd, managed to reach and touch him on 
the arm. 

“Oh,” he cried, “ you are here, are you? You 
have kept me waiting an infernal time. But come 
on now.” He had drawn her to the foot of the 
stairs. ‘“Ah!’’ he exclaimed as his eyes now 


' caught the gleam of the pearls in her hair and 


the richness of her dress as her cloak flew open, 
“they've been masquerading you, have they, the 
grand people? That’s what she wanted, is it? 
Ha! ha! it’s my turn for fun now. Come along!” 
and he grasped her arm roughly, 

«“ We must wait, Charley, for the lady, my com- 
panion,” said Paulina quickly: “she is coming 
just after us.” 

“No more waiting,” he answered fiercely; 
#T’ve had enough of that. Come, be quick; 
there’s no time to lose.” 

And in spite of her resistance, in spite of her 
prayers and entreaties, he dragged her along, down 
the street, across the town-square, so fast that she 
could scarcely get her breath, and only slackened 
his pace when they came within sight of the little 
railroad-station. Once more she entreated him, 
but he shook her violently, and drew the hood of 
her cloak tightly over her head. 

“No nonsense now,” he said: “ you know me. 
There stands the train I hoped to catch; you will 
get in and be quiet, or it will be the worse for 
you.” 

Alas! she did know him, and she feared him, 
with such a wretched, cowardly fear, born of the 
abuse she had received from him, that she dared 
not resist. She could only hope that some un- 


Jooked-for chance would give her the means of 


escape. It was so late that there were only 
two or three men at the station, and they were 
busy, so that Charley was able to procure his 
tickets without drawing any especial attention 
upon them. The train was ready to start, and 
they hadn’t a moment to spare. Charley pushed 


‘Paulina in front of him, and so rudely that as 


she was about to step up on the car she missed 
her footing and fell between it and the platform. 
The man dragged her up with an oath, lifted: her 
into the car, shoved her into a seat in a corner, 
and sat’ down beside -her, without noticing that 
she was hurt. She had, in fact, hurt herself very 
badly, and was suffering most intense pain; but 
she knew it was of no use to speak of it: she 
should get no pity from the man whose heart had 
been stone to her for so many years. But what 
was this physical pain compared to what she suf- 
fered mentally? She shrank appalled from the 
thought of how she must appear to the eyes of 
VoL. civ.—21. 





those who had shown her such kindness. They 
would not doubt that she had abused their con- 
fidence and stolen the beautiful dress, which she 
now looked at with an agony of shame. And he 
whom she had so strangely met once more, only 
to lose again so wretchedly, what would he think? 
Oh, it was too much! Why had it all happened ? 
Why was she always to be made wretched—al- — 
ways to have the light shut out from her—always 
to be made to feel the darkness around her? 

And the cars sped on—on to the great city in 
whose crowds wretches like her were lost, buried 
as completely from the sight of all that is good 
and true as if they lay beneath the churchyard 
sod, She knew all about it; she had learned it 
years ago, and the knowledge had been renewed 
again and again. Now, feeling herself more 
deeply degraded than ever before, and loathing 
the cowardice which kept her silent when one 
word to those around her would have lifted this 
great load from her heart, she covered her face 
with her hands and wept bitterly. She under- 
stood perfectly well what Charley’s wretched ob- 
ject was. The dress she wore was a prize in his 
eyes, to be disposed of at the earliest opportunity. 
What could she do? But for this terrible pain 
in her foot she might escape in the crowd at the 
New York dépét, but there was no chance for 
her now. 

Even while she was debating within herself 
the possibility of being able to step on her foot 
the cars ran into the brilliantly-lighted, crowded, 
bustling dépét, never quiet at any hour of the 
night, and Charley was urging her up. She 
arose with difficulty, and was obliged to tell him 
of the effects of her fall. He swore, as she 
knew he would, but he lifted her from the car 
and carried her out of the dépét. Then, alone 
in the street, he grasped her arm firmly, and, 
heedless of her appeals to his compassion, he 
dragged her on, up one street and down another, 
avoiding the thoroughfares and hurrying through 
courts and alleys, until, just as she thought that 
she could endure no more, but must sink upon 
the ground, he stopped and let her lean against 
a low wall. She looked over it and saw—the 
river! She started up again in terror, Why 
had he brought her here? To murder her per- 
haps. He was quite capable of doing it, she 
knew. She was about to speak, to beg him to 
spare her, when he said, coldly and deliberately, 

* Poll, you see that river, don’t you ?” 

**Oh, Charley, don’t drown me; you won’t, 
will you ?” she moaned. 

“You want to live, do you? I thought you 
were tired of living: you’ve told me so often 
enough; but now, it seems, you don’t want to 
die, after all ?” 

“ Not that way, Charley—oh, not that way! It 
is so dark! so cold and dark!” 

“You always were a coward, Poll; but I am 
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not going to drown you just yet, if you will give 
me your word of honor—I know I can depend 
~ on that—that you will never do or say anything 
as long as you live that might bring me ‘again 
within the clutches of the law. No matter what 
I do, you are tobe mum, Come, is ita bargain?” 
Poor Paulina! There was light enough from 
a distant lamp for her to see the determined look 
on the man’s face. They were alone there, on 
the river’s bank, in the dead of night. It would 
be useless for her to scream, for she knew he 
would throttle her at the first sound. ' And yet to 
promise—to make herself a party indeed to the 
robbery she knew he was going to commit! But 
for the pain she was suffering she might even 
then have summoned courage to resist and call 
for help, desperate as it might seem to do it. 
But she was weak and faint. The promise was 
extorted from her with but a feeble show of re- 
sistance, and the man, who held her in his thrall 
as in a vice, once more dragged her on, though 
less roughly than before, and in a very few min- 
utes stopped before a house in a narrow street 
and gave a peculiar whistle. An upper window 
was opened and a voice inquired who was there. 
An answer, unintelligible to Paulina, was given, 
the window was closed, and a moment after the 
street-door opened to admit them. All was dark, 
but Paulina now recognized the voice of the per- 
son who had admitted them, and also the house 
as they made their way up the stairs. A year 
before, in their wanderings, they had stopped 
several days at this place, a favorite refuge for 
low gamblers and sporting characters. She paid 
no attention to the conversation between Charley 
and their host, for the pain in her foot had be- 
come intolerable. A sickening faintness came 
over her; she raised her hand to her head; her 
fingers touched the pearls in her hair; she started : 
consciousness returned for an instant, only long 
enough for her to snatch off the precious jewels 
and conceal them in her bosom. Then she felt 
herself falling, and knew no more, 


CHAPTER III. 


We must now return to Blazely. Captain Lati- 
mer, pale with excitement, succeeded at last in 
forcing his way through the gay crowd of people, 
who all seemed to him bent upon arresting his 
progress, and reached the dressing-room, where 
he hoped to find his sister and the one who now 
he would give his life to see again. But he 
learned that Miss Latimer had gone home in 
great haste. He lost no time in following, but 
as he reached the street he was met by one of 
his sister’s servants, sent to seek him and Carrie. 
He told the man to go on for the young lady, 
while he, anxious and wondering, hurried home. 
At the hall-door stood his sister and Henrietta, 





both weeping and in a state of the greatest ex 


citement. They seized him eagerly, and, t 


and sobbing together, made it impossible for hig” 


to understand anything except the words, “My 
lovely dress! mother’s diamonds! Aunt Maria's j 


pearls i” 


her tears, told him the whole story, to which | 
he listened overwhelmed with astonishment and ; 
grief. He seemed scarcely to heed ‘his sister's 
self-upbraidings, but when she ended by 

ing her late protégée as nothing but a common 
tramp and thief, his whole countenance expressed 
the pain he suffered as he raised his hand ¢. 
treatingly. 

“Stop, Maria,” he said; “say, rather, the wife 
of atramp. She—great Heaven !—can’t you see 
what she is?” 
fiercely. 

“It is hard to believe it, I know,” said Miss 
Latimer, without noticing his agitation, “and 
maybe it was all that wretched husband’s doing, 
But she might have got away from him—ghe 
might have screamed.” 

‘We will suspend judgment for the present,” 
he said, calming himself with an effort. 

** But what are we to do, Uncle Roy ?” sobbed 
Henrietta; “I can’t lose my beautiful dress and 
mother’s diamonds: just think of it!” 

“ And all my hard work! What shall we do? 
what shall we do?” And Carrie, who had come 
up unperceived, mingled her tears with those of 
her sister. 

“I will do what I can for you, Henrietta,” 
Captain Latimer said, putting his arm around her 
and leading her gently into the library.—Try 
and calm yourselves, all of you. They cannot 
be far away, and I will make every effort to dis. 
cover them.” 

Yes, that he certainly intended to do. No other 
thought, no other work, could enter his mind now 
until that lovely face was seen again. But,alas! 
poor Henrietta would have been sadly disappoint. 
ed if she could have known how little part her 
dress had in the motive which urged him on; 

He took his hat and left the three wretched 
women alone—Aunt Maria to continue to Te. 
proach herself for her foolish whim; Henrietta 
to mourn over her loss, and become excited al 
most to frenzy at the bare thought that she might 


‘not be able to attend the masquerade; and Carrie 


to ask no end of questions and prove herself the 
yveriest Job’s comforter intaginable. 

It is needless to say that Captain Latimer heard 
nothing of the runaways; and when he learned 
that a train for the city passed through Blazely, 
stopping a moment, just about the time that the 
robbery was committed, he gave up the search for 
the night, and with a heavy heart returned to his _ 
disconsolate relatives. He tried to cheer Henri- 
etta by promising to take the earliest train for the 





He finally insisted upon hearing one 
at a time, and Miss Latimer, swallowing dow, — 
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city and putting the matter at once into the hands 


ofthe. detectives, and he held out the hope of the 
_-ecovery of the dress in time for the ball. But 


the poor girl was heartbroken, and wept herself 
almost sick. Miss Latimer, who felt herself de- 
serving of condign punishment, was much sur- 
prised that, instead of the stolding she expected, 
Roy only pressed her tightly in his arms and kissed 
her—just exactly, she said, as he might have kissed 
his sweetheart. 

The troubled household at last retired to their 
rooms, though there was little rest for any of them 
that night. When the ladies came down stairs 
at an early hour in the morning they learned that 
Captain Latimer had already left for the city. 


It was ten o’clock that morning when old Na- 
than, the pawnbroker in the Bowery, was called 
jnto his front shop to attend a very pretty-looking 

irl. 

Po Ab, my sweet Fanny,” he exclaimed with a 
grim smile, “‘it is long since I have seen you. 
What can I do for you to-day?” 

“TI only wanted to know the price of those 

ear-rings in the window, Uncle Nathan.” 

“They are very pretty, my Fanny, and shall 
be sheap to you,” he answered, reaching for them 
and hoiding them up before her. 

“They are not near so pretty close by,” said 
Fanny pettishly. ‘The fact is, Uncle Nathan, 
Ym tired and worried, and just sick of my hard 
life.” 

“A pretty girl like you should not say so,” the 
old man answered with a show of gallantry; 
“there is so much pleasure for you. There is 
the theatre, the concert, the bal]—” 

“Pshaw! I’m sick of them all, Uncle Nathan. 
Itis always the same thing; I see the same peo- 
ple and hear the same things. I want something 
new. Oh, Uncle Nathan, there is to be such a 
grand ball to-night. If I could go to that now! 
Real gentlemen and real ladies, with real lace 
and real diamonds—millions of dollars’ worth, 
Uncle Nathan! I read all about it in the paper. 
Nothing like it has ever been seen before. Don’t 
you wish you could go, Uncle Nathan ?” 

The old man only laughed, and Fanny contin- 
ued: “ Haven’t you got something new to show 
me, Uncle Nathan? Take me into the back shop 
and show me your treasures, that’s a goody !” 

“I have no treasures, pretty Fanny, but you 
may come to the back shop and have just a little 
drop of my old wine, It will make you all fresh 
and lively again.” 

The girl willingly followed him, and while he 
fumbled in his deep pockets for his keys and un- 
locked a cupboard—which he succeeded in doing 
after much trying—Fanny rummaged around the 
curious old place. She had turned over several 
piles of all sorts of garments when something very 
bright caught her eye, and, without waiting for 





permission, she hauled it out with an exclamation 
of delight just as Nathan turned round. He too 
uttered a cry, but one of anger, as, almost drop- 
ping the bottle he held, he sprang forward and 
caught the girl’s hands. 

“No, no,” he said sharply. ‘ Miss Fanny, 
that is not for you to see. I will show you some- 
thing else, more beautiful, much more beautiful ;’’ 
and he tried to wrest from her the bundle she | 
held; but the girl, young and active, struggled 
away from him and ran toward the door. The 
Jew shrieked after her, promising if she would 
come back she should see anything she wanted. 
Satisfied with this, Fanny returned and put down 
the bundle, which the Jew instantly seized, threw 
into the closet and locked the door, 

“Very well, Uncle Nathan,” said . Fanny 
quickly, “if that is the way you keep your 
promises, I know what I can do. I saw enough 
in that bundle to. know you wouldn’t like the 
police to know anything about it, and [ can—” 

“Stay, pretty Fanny,” interrupted Nathan 
‘hurriedly; “I was only joking. Ha! ha! I 
like my little joke. Yes, you shall see the beau- 
tiful dress in that bundle, pretty Fanny ;’’ and he 
proceeded to unlock the closet, while he rambled 
on: “ You shall see it; but never say I did not 
come honestly by it. I paid good money on it, 
my dear—much money—and I am to keep it for 
the owner, a fine gentleman, a very fine gentle- 
man. It was his wife’s dress, and she is dead; 
so say no word to any one about it, my Fanny.” 

And with such reluctance that Fanny was 
entirely confirmed in her first opinion the old 
man opened the bundle and spread out before the 
girl’s astonished eyes the most magnificent dress 
she had ever seen off the stage. She almost 
screamed with delight. 

“Oh, Uncle Nathan,” she said, “how mean 
it would have been not to show me this! What 
velvet! real ruby; and such satin! Just like 
those amber bracelets in Tiffany’s window. And 
lace! real lace, I know—forty dollars a yard 
at least. I’ve priced just such. And those 
diamonds! Oh, Uncle Nathan—”’ 

“Not diamonds, Fanny, no,” said the Jew 
hastily —* paste, only paste, Fanny.” 

“Of course,” answered the girl; “I didn’t 
really think they were genuine. But, Uncle 
Nathan, you must let me try this dress on, I 
shall be miserable unless I see myself in it.” 

«« What will you give me, pretty Fanny? Shall 
it be a kiss ?” the old fellow asked with a miser- 
able leer. 

“I don’t care,” answered the girl; “a kiss if 
you like, though it is paying a good deal for very 
little.” 

She turned up her cheek, which the Jew 
smacked with great gusto, and which she imme- 
diately rubbed very vigorously. And then, with 
many admonitions from the old man to be very, 
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very careful, she threw on the dress, spread out 
its shining folds, and paraded before a cracked 
mirror to admire the effect. Putting her hand 
down to the little pocket, something crumpled 
beneath her touch, and, drawing it out just as the 
Jew passed into the front shop to attend a 
customer, she saw a handsomely-embossed enve- 
lope addressed to “‘ Commander Latimer, U. S. N., 
and ladies.” No scruples prevented Fanny 
from looking inside. It was an invitation with 
tickets to the great masquerade ball .to come off 
that evening. Poor Henrietta had placed them 
in her dress-pocket to be sure they should not 
be forgotten. Fanny’s mind was an active one; 
she had not finished reading the invitation ere a 
happy thought took possession of her. Hastily 
concealing the envelope in the pocket of her own 
dress, she said to the Jew, who entered at the 
moment, 

“Uncle Nathan, this dress is so beautiful and 
so becoming that I must show myself in it to my 
poor Dick, How it will dazzle his eyes! He 
has never seen anything like it, even in his pictures 
he thinks so much of. You will let me show it 
to him, won’t you, good Uncle Nathan ?” 

“ You are unreasonable, my Fanny; I would 
not dare to let you do it,” the old man said, very 
decidedly. “The owner might come, or you 
might spoil it. No, no; give it to me now.” 

But as the girl was taking it off the Jew was 
thinking. He had been fearfully anxious ever 
since the dress came into his possession, brought 
to him in the dimness of the early dawn by one 
whont he well knew. He had paid the miserable 
sum of five dollars in hand, with the promise of 
more after a while, easily persuading the man to 
whom he gave it that the aigrette was of false 
stones and worth very little. He had had no 
time to conceal his treasure as he had intended, 
and was, in fact, puzzledeto know where to hide 
it. He knew it was stolen property, and felt 
tolerably certain his place would be raided with 
others by the police in search of it. He had no 
hiding-place fit to receive a dress like that, glisten- 
ing in all its freshness and splendor. Why should 
he not let the girl take it away for atime? She 
would never be suspected, and after the search 
was over he could have it again, and make some 
other arrangement about it. He knew all about 
the girl: he could trust her honesty, and, he 
thought, her discretion. By the time the dress 
was once more carefully folded his mind was 
made up. So, when she again urged him to let 
her have the dress only until the next day, he 
made a show of reluctantly yielding, and said, 

“You pretty Fanny! you would persuade me 
out of my old eyes, I believe. I tell you I know 
not the owner of the dress, and he may come for 
it at any time. But you look so beautiful in it! 
Your poor fellow would be so rejoiced to see you 
so beautiful—eh, my Fanny? Well, listen to me 





then: You pay me three dollars; you take the 

dress and keep it safe—very safe, Fanny, Yoy 
let nobody but your Dick see it—nobody, you — 
hear. You lock it up; you never let any one 

know. And see, Fanny: when I come for jt . 
you shall have a present—a fine present, Fanny, | 
Will you promise? ft is mine, you know—my | 
property, which you will keep for me.” 

Fanny’s eyes twinkled with delight. f 

“Uncle Nathan,” she exclaimed, “ you are g 
huge trump, and if you were a little younger ang 
handsomer you should have another kiss, | ~ 
promise all you ask: the dress shall not go out 
of my sight until you call for it.” / 

“And you will not show it? no one shall 
know ?” 

“TI promise you, Uncle Nathan,” the girl saiq 
a little pettishly, “that you couldn’t take better 
care of the dress yourself than I shall. So, that’s 
enough. Here’s your three dollars. I was 
ing to buy Dick some paints, but he will have to 
wait a while.” 

“You are a good child, a very good child, 
Fanny,” the old man said as he placed the dress _ 
carefully in a large pasteboard box and tied a 
string around it. ‘Now run along quick, and 
let no one see you;” and he hurried the girl t 
the door. 

Not a second too soon, for as she turned the 
corner of the street two: policemen entered the 
Jew’s shop. 

Fanny’s home, two small rooms and a closet, 
was in the fourth story of a tenement-house at 
the corner of a narrow street near the river. She 
had chosen it there because from one window 
there was a view of the water with its world of 
shipping, its fishing-boats and pleasure-yachts, 
At this window all day long sat the one she had 
called Dick, once her lover and intended hus 
band, now her charge—her burden if you will, 
but a burden cheerfully borne. He was a house. 
painter by trade, and a year before had fallen 
from a scaffolding, and was taken up paralyzed 
in his lower limbs. Fanny refused to allow him 
to go to the hospital. She took him to her own 
abiding-place, rented the corner room for him, 
spent her last dollar in making it comfortable, 
and had narsed him and cared for him since, 
working extra time in the box-factory where she 
earned her poor living. Once she had been gay 
and giddy, going to theatres and balls and spend- 
ing every cent of her earnings on herself. Now, 
she could no longer do that, but the longing for 
the old pleasures often came over her; so that 
sometimes, when the mood was on her, she could 
not hear a waltz played by a hand-organ without 
tears filling her eyes. And yet she was content 
to give up all for Dick—poor Dick, so patient in 
his suffering, so grateful to her always! 

Now her face was unusually bright as, hurry 
ing on with her box, she matured the scheme to 
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_ which the dress and the invitation-cards had given 
pirth, and which would have made the Jew faint 
with dismay could he have known of it. Why 
shouldn’t she have a little pleasure once more? 
Fanny thought. There was nothing so very 

in it; she knew who she could get to 
go with her; she wouldn’t stay long—only have 
one dance and a delicious waltz. And nobody 
could possibly know her under her mask. What 
fun it-would be! As to danger or risk of any 
kind, they never once entered her thoughts. She 
reached her room, locked the dress securely in 
a trunk, and then went into the next room to ex- 
plain her long absence to Dick, whom she found 
busy painting a bunch of flowers, having only 
lately discovered that he had some talent for that 
sort of thing. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The masked ball was in full blast, and the 
spacious rooms were crowded with more than the 
usual number of gorgeous and fantastic costumes. 
It was after eleven o'clock when a tall black 
domino, who had been wandering about for two 
hours, addressing first one lady and then another, 
evidently in search of some particular one, sud- 
denly pressed his way through the crowd as he 
saw, just entering one of the rooms, a graceful 
figure superbly attired in a costume of amber 
satin and pomegranate velvet, with a diamond 
aigrette on the left shoulder. The face was con- 
cealed by a black silk mask, but he thought he 
was sure of the form, and the diamonds he recog- 
nized at once. Ina moment more he was beside 
the wearer and offering his arm. She took it 
without hesitation, and then followed the usual 
badinage, the lady, however, speaking in a very 
modulated voice. Finally, the domino, gently 
pressing the hand which lay on his arm, said, 

“ A truce to jests. Tell me that I am not mis- 


" taken: this és Miss Ogden, is it not 2” 


“ How could you guess ?’”’ she asked softly. 

“You forget,” he answered, “that you showed 
me that superb aigrette. Besides, I could not 
mistake the graceful figure upon which I have 
so often fondly gazed.. It is so long since we 
parted! Ah, if I could hope that you have 
thought of me as I have of you, Etta!—may I not 
say my own Etta?” And again the little gloved 
hand was fondly pressed, and the pressure as 
fondly returned. 

“ My words do not displease you, then, Etta ?” 
he said, lowering his voice as a group passed 
them, 

“They are the sweetest I ever listened to,” 
was the answer, which came in soft tones from 


beneath the mask. They had reached a window 


opening upon a balcony, and, regardless of the 
decidedly chilly temperature, they stepped out. 
They were alone in the soft moonlight and 





with the bright stars looking down upon them, 
Never was occasion more propitious for a love- 
scene; at least, so evidently thought the black 
domino, for, passing his arm around his com- 
panion’s waist, he whispered words of the most 
passionate and undying affection. Her head 
drooped upon his shoulder; he pressed her more 
closely to him. 

“Tell me,” he murmured, “dearest Etta— 
tell me that you love me. One little word, just 
one!” 

Just then the enchanting strains of the “ Blue 
Danube” were wafted through the window. The 
beautiful head was lifted from the domino’s 
shoulder, and the soft voice whispered, 

“My darling, if you would add the last drop 
to my cup of bliss waltz with me: I love you, 
deeply, passionately, but ah, I adore the ‘ Blue 
Danube.’ Come!” 

Surprised, vexed, chilled with the fear that she 
had been trifling with him, the domino still re- 
strained the exclamation which arose to his lips, 
and merely bowing his head in assent, they 
stepped into the ball-room and whirled away. 

Was ever anything more delicious? Our Fan- 
ny—for of course it was she in the gorgeous dress 
and black mask—was in Elysium. She heard 
people all over the room admiring her elegant 
figure and wondering who she was; she had 
been made love to in the most approved style by 
one she knew must be a gentleman; she had had 
her own fun in answering him; and now she was 
floating heavenward, it seemed to her, to the 
strains of that enchanting music. Round and 
round they went, he forgetting his vexation as 
her supple figure undulated in his embrace, and 
pleasing himself only with the thought that she 
had assured him of her love. At last they 
waltzed into a curtained alcove and stopped, 
He took her fan, and while fanning her again 
whispered words of devotion. 

«And may I go to Blazely to-morrow, Etta,” 
he asked, “‘and see you all alone?” 

‘¢ To-morrow and every day, my dear.” 

‘Call me Roger,” he interrupted; “I long to 
hear my name from your sweet lips.” 

“Roger, my Roger!” she whispered, and he 
was about to fold her to his heart when the cur- 
tains of the alcove were drawn aside and two 
gentlemanly-looking persons peered in, 

Ah!’ came from both as, stepping up to our 
couple, one of them addressed the domino and 
said, ; 

“I am sorry, sir, to disturb this téte-A-téte, but 
I must ask you and this lady to go with us,” 

Roger Poultney was disposed to treat this inter- * 
ruption as an incident only of the ball, but he 
was annoyed nevertheless, and demanded rather 
brusquely why they intruded there, 

“There is no masquerading about this, sir,” 
said the other man, “ We are detectives, and 
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have been looking for this lady for some time. 
She has been guilty of the larceny—” But the 
word was scarcely out of his mouth ere Roger 
made a dash at him, and would have floored him 
but for the interposition of his companion. 

“Calm yourself, sir,” the latter said, while 
Fanny, fully comprehending the situation, trem- 
bled like an aspen—* calm yourself, sir, and I 
will explain this. Your anger is all right, and 
all wrong too.” 

“Not a word!” interrupted Roger, placing 
Fanny’s hand within his arm again. ‘“ This 
lady is under my protection. You have com- 
mitted a frightful blunder. She is Miss Ogden 
of Blazely, the niece of Captain Latimer of the 
navy, and you can have no business with her. 
Let us pass.’’ 

And, pressing Fanny’s hand tightly to him, 
Lieutenant Poultney tried to force his way by 
the detectives and through the crowded group 
which had by this time gathered round. 

“ Roger,” whispered Fanny, raising her face 
to him, “keep your temper; I am not frightened. 
Don’t have a scene, but let those wretches follow 
us to the dressing-room: I will find means to 
escape.” 

Delighted at her calmness, and scarcely weigh- 
ing the words she said, Lieutenant Poultney did 
as she bade, and desired the two men to follow 
them to the dressing-room, where this atrocious 
blunder could be cleared up. With some difficulty 
the party succeeded in getting out of the room, 
Roger’s ears tingling with the comments he heard 
on all sides: “Got in under a false name ;” “ The 
dress was stolen;” “An old offender, they say,” 
and many similar remarks. His cheeks burned 
beneath his mask, and his fists ached to adminis- 
ter a general drubbing to the assemblage, while 
his heart throbbed painfully for the delicate crea- 
ture by his side, who must be suffering such tor- 
tures, 

“* Etta,” he asked, bending toward her, “ who 
is your chaperone? With whom did you come 
to this place ?” 

** Never mind; don’t worry, Roger,’’ she an- 
swered, “I haven't got any chaperone, but I’ll 
fix those fellows, don’t you fear.” 

He was shocked. The poor girl was evidently 
losing her senses. He said no more, but hurried 
as fast as he could to the dressing-room, resolved 
to protect her with his life from another word or 
look from those dreadful men. 

** Stand back!” he shouted as they reached the 
dressing-room door and one of the men was about 
to pass in with Fanny—*stand back,I say! I 
am responsible for the lady, and will see her to 
her home. Here, take my card and go;” and he 
drew a card from his pocket and tore off his mask 
at the same time, while he planted himself firmly 
against the now-closed door. . 

“T am very sorry, sir,’ said one of the men, 








glancing at the card, “ but we know what we Prk 


about, and must do our duty. It is you who ape 9 
mistaken in that lady. Stand aside, if you please» 


“Never!” cried Roger; and’ as the man aq. 
vanced and attempted to take him by the arm he 
struck him a heavy blow which staggered him 
His companion sprang forward, seized Roger, ang 
before he could offer any adequate resistante put 
him into the hands of a score of policemen who 
had gathered about. Wild with fury, Roger threat: 
ened and resisted, but was overcome by numbers, ° 
thrust into a carriage, and driven off to a police. 
station. All obstruction removed, the detectives 
entered the dressing-room, only to find that their 
bird had flown by a back staircase and escaped 
them entirely. 

While they were still inquiring and seare’ 
Fanny was flying through the ‘streets on her 
home. She was hailed more than once, but 
ran the faster, and finally reached her own room 
in safety, but quite breathless and exhausted, She 
did not draw a long breath, however, until’she had 
stripped off her fine feathers and ‘pacWed them 
carefully away. Then, slipping on her ; 
she sat down to think. And first she laughed 
as long and as heartily as she dared with Dick 
asleep in the next room. 

What an adventure she had had, to be sure! And 
what fun! Her conscience smote her a little when 
she recalled the love-passages, but it was certainly 
very nice to be talked to in that way. She thought 
of Dick and the homely expressions of devotion 
he-used to address to her. Now, alas, poor fellow! 
he only spoke of gratitude. After this Fanny be 
came serious, and, giving her whole mind to the 
subject, she was not long in clearing up to herén- 
tire satisfaction all that had seemed mysterious in 
her evening’s escapade. The thought of the police 
did not trouble her in the least ; she had got away 
from them, and felt herself perfectly safe. She 
took out the invitation addressed to Captain Lati. - 
mer, and studied it for several minutes. Then she 
laughed again lightly. 

“ Poor Roger!’ she said softly. “TI see it all, 
and I am sorry for him.’ ‘But that waltz—wasn't 
it glorious? I shall never have such another, 
But I must really think what I am to do, for the 
situation is rather serious.’’ 

But after sitting a while without resolving tpon 
anything satisfactory, she concluded she would 
wait until morning and then consult Dick: With 
this she threw herself on her bed and was soon 
sound asleep. 





CHAPTER V. 


The next morning, when the ten-o’clock train 
stopped at Blazely, Lieutenant Poultney stepped 
from it and hurried along the road leading to” 
Captain Latimer’s residence. He had passed a 
most uncomfortable night at the police-station, 
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bat had found no difficulty in obtaining his re- 
jease early in the morning. His mind was in a 
fearful state of anxiety. How had his wronged 
and insulted Henrietta fared after he was forced 


| away from ber? He had not been able to think 


with any calmness of the events of the evening, 
or possibly doubts concerning some things might 
have arisen in his mind. His only thoughts had 
been of his lady-love’s safety, and of the precious 
words he was so eager to hear repeated. 
He reached Captain Latimer’s house, rang the 
bell and asked for Miss Ogden. 
Henrietta came down to him almost immedi- 
ately, her eyes a little swollen and her cheeks 
, but she had never appeared more interest- 
ing in his sight. He sprang forward to meet her, 
ed his arms, and, to her unutterable amaze- 
ment, folded her to his heart. and passionately 
kissed her, cheeks and lips. 
“Lieutenant Poultney!” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly, releasing herself with some difficulty from 
hisi@mbrace, while her face and neck were dyed 


_with crimson blushes. 


My own Etta!” he cried, endeavoring to seize 
herthand; but, horrified by the thought that he 
had ‘been on some carouse, she turned from him 
with a look of indignation and escaped from the 
room. Surprised beyond measure at this singu- 
lar conduct after what had passed between them 
the evening before, Roger followed her to insist 
upon an explanation, and encountered in the hall 
Miss Latimer, in whose arms the now sobbing 
Henrietta had taken refuge. The good aunt, 
knowing nothing of what had passed hetween 
the young couple, responded cordially to Roger’s 
hasty “ Good-morning;’’ but Henrietta, raising 
her head, exclaimed passionately, 

“Do not speak to him, Aunt Maria; he has 
insulted me, and does not know what he is 
about.”’ 

« Henrietta! Miss Ogden!” he cried, “I pro- 
test against such a charge. I certainly had a 
right to ‘expect different treatment after what 
passed between us last evening.’’ 

“Last evening, sir?’’ she answered. “I do 
not understand you. I certainly did not have 
the honor of meeting you last evening.” 

A cold chill ran throggh Roger’s veins. What 
did this mean ? Was the poor girl’s mind affected 
by what she had gone through at the ball, or— 
great Heavens!—had he been imposed upon? 
His brain fairly whirled at the thought. But he 
masteréd his agitation with an effort. 

“You. were not at the ball last evening?” he 
asked; and his voice trembled in spite of him. 

“I certainly was not,” Miss Ogden coldly 
teplied, while the thought of her disappointment 
again filled her eyes with tears. 

“Who, then, wore your costume—your dia- 
monds at least ?”” he demanded. 

Henrietta turned faint, and was utterly unable 





to answer. But Miss Latimer, beginning to 
suspect the ‘situation of things, seeing at least 
that Lieutenant Poultney knew nothing of their . 
trouble, was not long in enlightening him; which 
enlightenment led, as may be supposed, to ex- 
planations somewhat painful and embarrassing 
at first, but which must have ended satisfactorily, 
as a few moments afterward Henrietta and her 
lover were seated together on the drawing-room 
sofa, his arm around the still blushing but happy 
girl, who no longer doubted that he knew what 
he was about. 

While these exciting scenes were going on in 
his household, Captain Latimer sat alone in his 
library. He had returned much fatigued from 
the city, where he had done all that was possible 
toward tracing the woman whom he would have 
given his fortune to find. There was no thought 
of his niece or her loss in his mind as he sat with 
his head bowed upon his arm, letting his memory 
drift back»ever years long gone by. Ah, how 
vividly alled the bright and beautiful gitl 
whose wretk had so unexpectedly crossed his 
path the night, before! At a ball given to the 
officers of his vessel at Havana she attracted his 
attention, as she did that of every one else. 
Scatcely eighteen years of age, and with a face 
whose perfect features and child-like sweetness 
of expression (with a certain tender melan- 
choly)}.paoduced a peculiar impression upon the 
beholdery/as though she appealed through this 
artless, beauty to all for sympathy and protection. 
Combined. with it was a bird-like lightness of 
spirit amd manner which enchanted Latimer. 
From the moment of his introduction he was 
her slave. Her father, a wealthy merchant of 
Cadiz, had come to Havana to look after some 
interests there, and had brought his beautiful 
only, daughter with him. Her mother, now dead, 
belonged to an old English family, and had 
educated her daughter chiefly in England. 

For the month that his vessel lay in the harbor 
Latimer was devoted to the young girl, and was 
not long in pergeiving that his attentions were 
agreeably received. Before the time came for his 
departure they were betrothed with the full con- 
sent of her father, who was only too happy to 
know she had found a protector in one of such 
honorable character and position. He expected 
soon to return to Spain, and it was agreed that 
Latimer should be his guest when his vessel, 
which was to sail for the Mediterranean in the 
course of a few months, should touch at Cadiz. 
Never was parting more tender or less sad, for 
Paulina, with her gay, child-like disposition, never 
having known a sorrow or suffered a disappoint- 
ment, was too happy in her love to think of any- 
thing but that and the joyful prospect of a reunion. 
Ah, blissful image of the pretty creature standing 
before him, her fair arms clasped about his neck, 
while she laughed at his sadness and bade him 
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take comfort, for she could never, never love any 
one but him, and would think only of him until 
they should meet again! For a moment only 
tears filled her eyes, and her face assumed a 
seriousness which, singularly enough, sent a 
pang through her lover’s heart. And then he 
left her, and the months dragged wearily along 
until the blessed time when he once more clasped 
her to his bosom, and knew that she loved him 
with a more tender love for the thoughts she had 
cherished of him during their separation. How 
bright she was! how happy in showing him all 
the beauties of her home, and planning how they 
should manage to pass a portion of every year in 
this luxurious spot! To what gay fétes she con- 
ducted him—she always the brightest star of them 
all! How proud and fond her old father was of 
her!. and how he delighted to see her decked in 
the richest fabrics and jewels his gold could pur- 
chase! And each day, as some new charm or 
amiable trait revealed itself, Latimer's love be- 
came deeper, until he could no longerv¢alll it by 
any name but adoration. He urged their early 
marriage, but her father was unwilling that it 
should take place until his son, older by ten years 
than Paulina, and who was then in Paris, could 
be present. Latimer could not but see that there 
was little affection felt for this son either, by the 
father or sister; but the latter evidently feared 
him, and the only time her gay spirit® @eserted 
her was when any mention was madevof his 
coming. She would then turn pale, and a per- 
ceptible shiver would agitate her whole frame. 
Latimer was teo delicate to ask any questions, 
but was Satisfied to leave the solution of the 
mystery to time and circumstances. At last his 
too brief visit was over, and the hour came for 
the second parting; and again Paulina fluttered 
like a humming-bird around him, chasing away 
- his sadness by her loving ways and bright pictures 
of the future. Only six months, and he would 
come again, and their marriage would take place, 
and then she would go with him to his own land, 
which she so longed to see. He must not look 
so serious: she would write to him constantly— 
by every mail—and it would be such joy to get 
his letters! Oh, this parting was nothing; they 
could be so happy thinking of each other. 

How her words and looks all came back to 
Latimer now! How fresh before his vision was 
the very smile with which she turned from him 
to go and dress for a ball—the last one before 
his departure, and for which she promised him a 
surprise! He had hitherto seen her only in 
light, gauzy dresses—rich in color, it is true, for 
she loved everything bright, but of some trans- 
parent material, which floated around her grace- 
ful figure like the fleecy clouds of a summer sun- 
set. On this last evening of his stay she appeared 
before him arrayed in regal splendor. A dress 
of amber and scarlet satin, heavily embroidered 





with gold, its dazzling richness softened by falls 
of lace and bands of pearls, with diamonds glit. 
tering on her neck and arms and gleaming in her 


dark braids, her soft cheeks flushefl with pleasant 


expectation, and her blue eyes trying to look the 
dignity she felt bound to assume,—such was the 


picture presented to the lover’s enraptured gaze, | 


But as he looked and worshipped the old pain 


shot through his heart. Why was it that when. | 


ever her face was in repose he seemed to se@ion 
it the lines of sorrows to come—the prophecy, as 
it were, of pain and tears? But he drove the 
chilling phantoms away. How could grief or 
pain touch anything so bright? 

Never had he felt so proud as when he entered 
the ball-room with her on his arm that evening, 
Exulting in the admiration she elicited, he was 
yet jealous of every one who took her from hig 
side for a moment. His adoring eyes followed 
her every footstep; the tones of her voice, 
tovhim from time to time, were as sweetest minsie 
to his ears; and when at last she laid her dittle 


jewelled hand on his arm and told him dt was. 


time to go, looking into his face with those téxider, 
trustful eyes, he would fain have forgotten time 
and place, and, clasping her to his heart, ‘kept 
her there for ever. He parted from her that 
night in her father’s garde, and walked away 
into the silence and darkness with a crushing 
sadness in his heart and a prayer on his lips that, 
come weal or woe to him, naught but joy might 
ever be her portion. 

For three months he had received letters from 
her—tender, loving letters, reflecting her own 
gentle nature and happy heart. Then they sud. 
denly ceased. A month passed—two, three; and 
at last, almost distracted with anxiety, Latimer 
was about to start for Cadiz, when a paper came 
to him containing a full account of the brilliant 
marriage of the fair Donna Paulina de Santos 
with a wealthy Englishman. What mattered his 
name? Latimer did not even read it: He was 
prostrated beneath the chief fact, and for weeks 
lay between life and death, unconscious of all 
around him. 
went to Cadiz, only to learn that it: was all true 
—that the old merchant had died shortly after 
his daughter’s marriage, end that all his fortune 
had been swept away to pay the gambling debts 
of his son. This was enough. Latimer made 
no further inquiries, and never heard of his 
love again. 5 

And now, after nearly thirteen years, ‘he 
seen her and knew her fate. Retribution, heavy, 
merciless retribution, had followed her crime to 
ward him. How low had she fallen, that once 
bright, beautiful girl! Now the companion ofa 


common tramp, an adventurer, a thief! Great F 


Heaven! could it be? 
Latimer clenched his hand, and, pushing his 
chair from him, paced the room rapidly, vainly 





When he at last recovered he . 
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striving to calm his agitated feelings. If he had 
ever wished for revenge, surely he ought to be 
satisfied. But it was not in his nature to harbor 
any such desire, and as his excitement gradually 
subsided his feelings softened toward the wretched 
Paulina, and only pity filled his heart. He felt 
as though he had been called to view the ruin 
of aonce fair garden rich in sweetest buds and 
blossoms, now parched and blackened by the 
fiery breath of a sirocco. 

Latimer sighed heavily, and wished that the 
agonizing sight had been spared him; and he 
inwardly prayed that not only might he never 
meet that pitiless woman again, but also that he 
might never know the sequel of her blasted life. 

He took up his hat, intending to seek relief 
from his painful thoughts by a walk in the gar- 
den, but just as he was about to enter the door it 
burst suddenly open and admitted his sister, fol- 
lowed by Henrietta and Lieutenant Poultney. 

Aunt Maria was very much excited as she ex- 
claimed, 

“Roy! Roy! we’ve heard of the dress!” 

Laiimer was equal to the occasion in an in- 
stant, and asked an explanation, which was given 
in full, due regard to Henrietta’s blushes being 
observed. An additional explanation followed 
from Lieutenant Poultney, for which Captain 
Latimer was not entirely unprepared. He kissed 
his ‘hiece, and congratulated her as well as the 
preoccupied state of his mind would allow, and 
then, declaring that they now had a clue which 
must soon lead to the recovery of the dress, he 
left them and hastened to catch the next train for 
New York, in order to confer again with the 
police authorities. 


CHAPTER VI. 


We left Fanny sleeping as only the young and 
healthy sleep, and troubled by no conscientious 
twinges over the evening’s adventure. On the 
contrary, in her dreams she was again at the ball 
and the handsome young lieutenant was trying to 
persuade her to remove her mask; and just as 
she had consented the strains of the “ Blue Dan- 
ube” floated upon the air, and at the same mo- 
ment Fanny heard her name called. With an 
effort she aroused herself and listened. A boat 
was passing down the river, and a band on board 
was playing her favorite waltz. But she had 
scarcely recognized the fact when her name was 
called again, and springing to the floor she hastily 
threw on a wrapper and opened the door of 
Dick’s room. 

“Did you call me, Dick ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,” answered the young man in a faint 
voice. “Tam ill, Fanny—in great pain—oh, 
such pain !”’ 

Alarmed by his tone, Fanny struck a light and 





went to his bedside. He lay quite motionless, 
and bending over him she saw that he had faint- 
ed. It was not the first time she had seen him 
thus. For six months past he had had frequent 
fainting-spells, always preceded by intense pain, 
but this he had managed to conceal in a great 
measure from his kind friend, persuading her 
that the fainting was the result of over-exertion 
in some way. She had hitherto known what to 
do to revive him, but her heart sank now and her 
hand trembled as she bathed his forehead and 
pressed a few drops of water between his closed 
lips. This was her usual treatment, and it had 
never failed before; now it seemed to have no 
effect whatever. Fanny rubbed his hands, and 
then wrung her own at the dread which came 
over her that this was not merely a faint, but 
something more—a something she dared not 
think of. She shivered as with cold, and her 
head began to swim, but she was too courageous 
a girl to give way to weakness when there was 
necessity for action. Dragging herself to the 
window, she opened it wide, and the keen air 
from the river revived her. A doctor must be 
sent for, but how? Fanny remembered the poor 
young printer in the room at the end of the pas- 
sage—the delicate youth to whom she had sev- 
eral times given her own dinner, feeling sure that 
he needed it more than she did. She would 
waken him and ask him to bring a doctor. It 
took but a moment to do this, and the young man 
responded to her request with alacrity. He knew 
where a doctor lived, and would bring him at 
once. But it seemed a long while to Fanny, 
watching beside that inanimate form, before she 
heard the returning footsteps on the stairs, and 
then the knock at her door. . 

The doctor, a brisk, kindly-faced little man, 
entered, and, merely nodding to Fanny, ap- 
proached the bed. The messenger had evidently 
told him something of the case. 

“Ah,” he said, “not revived yet?’ and he 
proceeded to feel the patient's pulse, and then 
put his ear down to his heart. 

“ All right,” he added; “he will come around 
directly ;” and, taking a phial from his pocket, 
he poured out a few drops from it, which he ad- 
ministered to the young man, and in a very few 
moments the anxious girl standing near saw the 
color begin to steal back to the pale lips and 
chéeks and the breast to heave slowly but reg- 
ularly. Fanny-drew a long sigh of relief, and as 
she bent over Dick he opened his eyes and gazed 
at her. But it was some time before the dis- 
turbed senses began to act naturally, 

The doctor now made some inquiries, and ex- 
amined the poor curved spine, always the seat of 
pain. He said nothing, however, until the opiate 
he administered had taken effect and Dick was 
in a quiet sleep. He then moved toward the 
other room, and signed to Fanny to follow him, 
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“Sit down, young woman,” he said as he par- 
tially closed the door between the two rooms. 
«I want you now to tell me all about this case, 
and what treatment the young man has had.” 

Fanny placed the candle she held on the table, 
and then with a slight tremor in her voice she 
told of Dick’s accident and what had been done 
for him; and then tears she could net repress 
filled her eyes as she spoke of the poor fellow’s 
patience and fortitude, and how seldom she would 
know that he suffered but for the signs he could 
not conceal—the trembling hands and the great 
beads of sweat covering the pallid brow. 

* You are his wife ?’’ asked the doctor, looking 
at. her keenly. 

“No,” she said, looking him bravely in the 
face. “We were to have been married when he 
had that fall. I would gladly have married him 
after it, but he would not consent. He was 
afraid, he said, that I might grow to be sorry for 
it, and he would not bind me by ties I could not 
break in case I should want to marry some one 
else. That was the way he talked, sir, and he 
thought he knew me, but he did not. As though 
I could ever abandon him for another! So, 
when I found I could not persuade him to marry 
me, I just begged and scolded until he consented 
to let me bring him here, where the air is fresh 
and I can look after him all the time.’ 

“1 see,” said the doctor, nervously wiping his 
spectacles; “he was not willing to have you 
make a martyr of yourself in one sense, but he 
could be persuaded to injure you in another. Of 
course the neighbors gossip about you ?” 

Fanny’s cheek flushed, and a bright gleam 

darted from her eyes as she answered, 
" «Tf they do, I do not hear it, nor do I care. 
We are alone in the world, he and I. He has no 
friend but me, and I have none but him; and as 
well might the neighbors gossip about a mother 
and her child. As long as his poor life lasts I 
will love him and care for him and work for him, 
let the gossips say what they please.” 

“Good girl! good girl!’ said the doctor, 
patting her on the head. “ You are right, quite 
right; but nevertheless he must go to the hos- 
pital ;” and as he saw Fanny about to protest he 
added kindly, “Sho! you must not object. He 
is very ill, and you cannot nurse him properly 
here. Besides, he must have regular medical 
attendance. What is your occupation ?” 

“Making fancy boxes,’ answered Fanny, 
slightly coloring; and then she added quickly, 
“TI could get better work, but it would keep me 
too much from Dick; I can often do my work at 
home.” 

“ Well, my dear,”’ said the doctor, * he will be 
better taken care of at the hospital than he can 
be here, and you will be relieved of expense—”’ 

“That is nothing,” interrupted Fanny, tears 


again filling her eyes. ‘I sometimes earn a good | 





deal, and he too sometimes sells a picture that 
helps. He has learned to paint birds and flowery 


beautifully, only he isn’t strong enough to work | 


much at it. Oh, we can get along very well, sir, 
and I could not give him up to strangers.” 

“You need not do that,” the doctor said, sin. 
cere admiration beaming from his eyes. “| wil} 
see that you get leave to spend all your leisure 
time with him. Come, the case is serious, and 
you must let him go. I will bring an ambulance 
for him as soon as I have been to the hospital 
and had my breakfast.” 

But it required a good deal more discussion 
before Fanny would consent to let the doctor 
have his way. She could not believe that Dick 
was any worse than usual, and, like every one of 
her class, she had a horror of the hospital. Byt 
when the doctor was gone and she went backito 
Dick, she began to think, as she looked at his 
pale, worn face, that perhaps she had not known 
how to care for him, and he really needed regular 
medical attendance. Well, she would leave it 
all to him, and if he was satisfied to go she 
would try and be satisfied to part with him. She 
dreaded to mention it to him, but when he awoke 
and seemed better she mustered courage to tell 
him what the doctor had said. Much to her 
surprise, he offered no objection, but declared 
himself ready to go at once. 

Fanny did not guess that the poor young fellow. 
agreed so readily to the arrangement only because 
he thought it would save her care and fatigue, 
He tried to smile and make light of her fears 
concerning kim, But he was very feverish, and 
when he took Fanny’s hand and placed it over 
his heart, she could feel the irregular beating 
which always told her when he was very ill. She 
was glad, therefore, when the doctor came with 
the ambulance and informed her that he had 
made all the arrangements for having her friend 
received into the hospital. And when they ar, 
rived there, and Fanny saw the neat little room 
which had been prepared for Dick, and the kind. 
faced nurse who was to attend him, all her fears 
vanished, and tears of gratitude filled het eyes as 
she thanked the doctor, the friend who had come 
to her in her time of need. 

An examination proved Dick’s condition to be, 
as the little doctor had said, very serious—much 
more so than it was thought best to tell Fanny. 
She, delighted that she could be with Dick as 
much as she pleased, and satisfied now of the 
entire wisdom of the change that had been made, 
went to her work with a comparatively light heart, 
and passed every moment of time she could spare 
at the hospital. 

And after a few days, as the physician in charge 
saw how faithful and untiring she was, and how 
the eyes of the sick man brightened when she 
came, he inquired about her, and was so much 
interested in what he heard that he proposed she 
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should leave her box-making and become a nurse 


jn the hospital. He promised that her duties 
should be light at first, and urged the important 


| argument that she would soog receive better pay 


than her box-making gave her. Fanny gratefully 
accepted the proposition, and entered upon her 
new life that same evening. She was given in 
charge to the matron of the women’s ward, with 
the general direction that she was to be made 
yseful. And the matron soop found that this 
strong, active, bright girl, with her sympathetic 
nature, could become a most efficient aid to ‘her 
and to the physicians. She had been there a 
couple of days, and had just returned from a visit 
to Dick, who seemed to her much improved, 
when the matron requested her to go to a patient 
who had come to the hospital a week before to 
be treated for what was found to be a fractured 
ankle. She had, the matron said, borne uncom- 
plainingly the pain of having the bones set, and 
appeared to be getting along favorably until the 
day before, when fever had set in, and she was 
now delirious and almost unmanageable. The 
matron blamed herself for this condition of the 
patient, as she had yielded to her urgent request 
the day after her arrival and allowed her writing- 
materials, and had not known until too Iate to 
avert the effects that the beautiful creature, as 
she called her, had neither rested nor slept when 
alone until she had covered many pages of paper 
with close writing. Now, her state was critical, 
and the matron was exceedingly anxious. She 
thought that perhaps Fanny’s pleasant face and 
voice and her gentle touch might have a soothing 
effect upon the sick woman, and give the remedies 
prescribed some chance to take hold ,upon her. 
Fanny willingly went to the small room where 
the patient lay, and at the first glance felt herself 
interested in her. She spoke softly to her, and 
a pair of deep blue eyes looked up from between 
the dark lashes and rested mournfully upon her 
face. Fanny laid her hand upon the feverish 
brow, and then gently stroked the rich, wavy 
hair. This seemed to arouse some spark of con- 
sciousness, for the sick one feebly put out her 
hand, and appeared content when Fanny took it 
in hers. The girl seated herself beside her, and, 
taking a bowl of water from a stand near, bathed 
the hot head and again spoke a few gentle words. 

But there was no sign that they were“even 
heard, although Fanny found, to her satisfaction, 
that when she tried to withdraw her hand the 
movement was resisted and the hand clasped 
tighter. Hour after hour Fanny and the matron 
watched there, listening to wild ravings in a 
language they could not understand, and using 
all the means at their command to soothe the 
excited brain—with little effect, however. Still, 
there was some encouragement in the evident 
consciousness of the sick woman of Fanny’s 
presence. The fever-bright eyes would follow 





the young girl when she moved about, and become 
more restless when they lost sight of her. And 
toward midnight there were moments of absolute 
calm, succeeded by agitated ravings again, which, 
though unintelligible in language, were made ex- 
plicit enough to the two listeners by the piteous 
tones in which they were uttered, the excited 
clasping of the small hands and the appealing 
look of the uplifted eyes. There was no difficulty 
in interpreting all this, and that the delirium was 
only the culmination of some terrible trouble, 

“Did she give her name?” asked Fanny; 
“has she no friends ?” 

“ Her name is on the register,’ answered the 
matron. ‘It is Spanish, and I can’t remember 
it. I suppose it is Spanish that she talks. I 
asked her the first day she came if she had any 
friend she would like to send for, but she said no 
—that she was a stranger and alone in the world. 
She spoke good English then, but I always notice 
that when foreigners are delirious they talk in 
their own tongue, no matter how long they have 
been in this country.” 

“ Poor woman!” said Fanny. “She looks as 
young as I, and how beautiful she must have 
been when well! I can hardly think she has xo 
friend here—no one anxious about her. If we 
only had some clue! What was it she wrote ?” 

«Oh, I don’t know,” said the matron; “I 
could not see it. She sealed it all up, and has 
had it in the pocket of her wrapper ever since. 
Once, when I tried to take it out, she seized my 
hand, and got so excited I had to let her alone.” 

At this moment the doctor entered, and telling 
the matron she was wanted elsewhere, he took 
the patient’s hand and felt her pulse. 

“If this fever and delirium continues,” he 
said, “she cannot last much longer. She is 
rapidly becoming exhausted. If she has any 
friends they should be notified;” and, telling 
Fanny they could do nothing more than they 
were doing, he left the room, 

Alone now, Fanny pondered over what the 
doctor had said, and what the matron had told 
her, and her heart ached for this beautiful 
stranger in a strange land. She bent over her 
and tried to make out the words which now 
came in a whisper from the parched lips. But 
it was useless, and Fanny, beginning to feel very 
weary herself, laid her head down on the pillow 
beside her charge and murmured softly to her as 
she would have done to an infant. And then 
she sang in a low tone a tender little air which 
had often soothed Dick to rest. 

Gradually the wild look left the wide-open 
eyes and the lips moved more slowly, and then 
the flushed face was turned toward Fanny. Rais- 
ing herself, the girl passed her arm under the 
hot head and rested it against her bosom while 
she continued her low melody. 

“Who knows,” thought Fanny as she gazed 
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down upon the now placid face, “ but she may 
come out of this, after all? And if she does, she 
shall have one friend 4t least.” And the heart 
of the generous girl glowed as she pictured to 
herself the love and service she felt she could 
give to one so lonely and so friendless. 

When the matron entered toward morning she 
found Fanny and her charge both sleeping quiet- 
ly, the latter’s head still pillowed in the young 
girl’s arms. Softly arousing Fanny, she asked a 
few questions, and then retired, telling the girl 
to go to sleep again. But Fanny.found this im- 
possible to do, and soon gave up the attempt. 
She was glad to notice that the feverish flush had 
left her patient’s cheek, and that the expression 
on the lovely face was calm and peaceful. _Lean- 
ing over, Fanny gently raised the thin hand which 
rested on the coverlet and pressed it to her lips. 
She was startled as a sweet voice said faintly, in 
English, 

“Why do you do that? Are you my friend ?” 

The blue eyes were raised to Fanny’s face, 
and the girl saw at once that the delirium was 
past. 

“Indeed I am your friend,” said Fanny warm- 
ly, “ and I will take good care of you.” 

“I seem to know you, and I like you,” said 
the other as she still gazed at the girl. 

“TI am glad,” responded Fanny, “but you 
must not talk, You have been very ill.” 

“I know,” answered the sick woman—“I 
know, and I am going to die. Tell me, do they 
not say so? Be true to me.” 

She added this as she saw Fanny hesitate to 
answer. her. 

“They thought so,” said the girl, “but that 
was while the fever was on you. Now it is al- 
most gone and you are better,” 

A faint smile crossed the sick woman’s face 
as she whispered, “ The flicker before the lamp 
dies out. I have not long to stay; I think—I 
ara sure—I can trust you,” And she looked for 
a moment intently at Fanny, as though trying to 
assure herself she was right. 

“You may trust me,” said Fanny earnestly. 
“ What can I do for you ?” 

“Take this;” and the feeble hand tried to 
reach beneath the cover, but was too weak. 
Fanny turned it down, and the thin fingers 
pointed to a large envelope protruding from the 
pocket of the wearer’s wrapper, Fanny drew it 
forth, and then had to bend down to catch the 
words which came so faintly from the lips of her 
charge: — 

“Take thac letter-—and deliver it yourself—no 
one else—promise me—and do it to-day.” 

“Trust me,” said Fanny. “I will take it this 
very morning, as soon as I can get off. Is it far 
away ?”’ 

The patient shook her head, and Fanny placed 
the envelope carefully in her own pocket. 





** Won’t you tell me your name ?” asked Fanny 
softly. 

“Call me Paulina,” was the answer in a faint 
whisper; and then she added, “All is done now; 
I am ready to go.” 

“You must not think of that,” said Fanny, 
trying to speak cheerfully. “I am sure you are 
better. Let me sing a little to you.” 

“ Yes, yes,” Paulina answered—“ sing me an 
American song, something quiet and plaintive.” 

Fanny, wondering that she expressed herself 
so well in what was evidently a foreign tongue to 
her, sang in a low voice that pathetic little ballad, 
“Though Dark the Night.” Her voice was a 
sweet full contralto, with deep pathos in its minor 
tones, and she sang with much feeling. Before 
she had ended the second stanza the tears were 
flowing from beneath Paulina’s closed eyelids, 
and, though she continued to weep quietly for 
some moments after Fanny had finished, her 
countenance showed that the vexed and tortured 
mind was in repose, for a time at least. Fanny, 
seeing how it soothed her, continued to sing little 
snatches of melody until the matron came again 
and relieved her of her watching. Pressing 
Paulina’s hand reassuringly, Fanny left her to 
seek the necessary permit to go out. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Having obtained this permission, Fanny con- 
cluded to pay Dick a little visit, although it was 


much earlier than he usually received her, In. 
fact, the poor fellow had become very fastidious — 


of late, and would not consent to see her unless 
his hair was brushed and his beard trimmed, and 
his whole appearance as neat and fresh as the 
nurse could make it. ' 

«I want her to have only pleasant memories of 
me,”’ he said to that individual one day; “and, 
remember, she must never be told of my parox- 
ysms of pain: it would break her heart to know 
of them.” 

And so Fanny knew very little of how in- 
tensely Dick had suffered since his entrance te 
the hospital. The spinal disease resulting from 
his fall and the subsequent paralysis of his lower 
limbs had been slow in culminating, but Dick 
had studied his own case, and when that severe 
attack of intense pain visited him the night be- 
fore his removal to the hospital he knew it was 
the beginning of the near end. And when, at 
his entreaty, the physicians told him the truth, 
confirming his belief, he quietly resigned himself 
to his fate, and had now but one care—that 
Fanny should be spared as much as possible 
anxiety and grief concerning him. 

When Fanny knocked at his door he supposed 
it was the nurse, or he would not have so readily 
answered “Come in.” But she scarcely heeded 
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his quick protest as, approaching the bed, she 
noticed for the first time how hollow his cheeks 
and eyes were, and how transparent was the hand 
he held out to her. 

“ This is hardly fair, Fanny,” he said, smiling. 
You have caught me in dishabille.” . 

“My poor Dick!” said the girl sadly; “you 

are not so well—I am sure you are not.” 
* «A mistake, dear,” he answered cheerily; “I 
stiffer less pain every day. You judge by my 
disordered appearance. Come again in an hour, 
after the barber has worked me up, and you won’t 
know me.” 

Fanny bent down and kissed his forehead, 
wondering that it felt so cold and that the brown 
hair was so damp about it. She sat down a mo- 
ment and told him about Paulina and the errand 
she had undertaken for her. “I shall not be 
gone very long,” she added—*not more than 
three or four hours, I think—and I will come 
then and tell you all about my trip.” 

“ Do, dear,” he said, and sighed a little; “and, 
Fanny—” he added, and then paused a moment, 
and then, as if from an impulse he could not 
resist, he suddenly put out his arms as she stood 
beside him and drew her down to him, and 
folded her close to his heart for a short space, 
and murmured, “Oh, Fanny! true friend! my 
sister! my love! God’s blessing rest upon you 
always, and make your lot a happy one!” 

“Tt is a happy one, dear Dick,” said the girl, 
gently releasing herself from his embrace and 
stroking his hair tendérly. “What more could 
lask, except that you should get well? And 
that may be too; the doctor says—” 

“ Yes, dear, yes,” he interrupted; “I know I 
shall be better soon—very soon now. But go, 
Fanny; do. your errand, dear girl, and come 
back as soon as you can.” 

*_ “That I will,” she answered as she straight- 
ened his pillow a little and smoothed his bed- 

ead. And then, once more pressing her lips 
to his forehead, she left him, turning back as she 
reached the door to give him a parting look and 
smile.’ How quickly that smile would have frozen 
on Fanny’s lips if she could have known that the 
loving glance he gave her in return would never 
rest upon her again—that before her return his 
gentle spirit would be freed from its poor casket 
and resting beyond the reach of suffering and 
sorrow !: 

But, happily for Fanny, she had no suspicion 
of Dick’s true condition, and her heart only beat 
8 little faster as she thought again and again that 
morning of his pale face. She hurried down the 
Stairs to the matron’s room to change her dress for 


; 


her errand, and then for the first time she looked 


the address on the package she was to deliver. 
Paulina had said, “ It is not far—only a short ride,” 
and Fanny had asked no questions. Now, as she 
read, “Captain Fitzroy Latimer, Blazely, N. Y.,” 





she uttered a cry of astonishment, and could 
scarcely believe her eyes. Trembling with ex- 
citement, and remembering for the first time 
since Dick was taken sick the costly dress hid- 
den away in the trunk she had brought from 
her lodgings, and which she had had no occasion 
as yet to open, she stood aghast for a moment, 
scarcely able to think at all. Again and again 
she read the address, her brain in a whirl, her 
fancy busy for the time only with Paulina, and 
settling finally upon the belief that this Captain 
Latimer was Paulina’s father or brother, whom 
she had displeased by an imprudent marriage or 
something of the sort, and now this package con- 
tained her confession and prayer for forgiveness. 
Fanny had often read of such things in novels, 
and here was she, a poor working-girl, being mixed 
upinthis romance. How curiously ithad all come 
about too! And, forgetting her errand for a mo- 
ment, Fanny’s thoughts reverted*to the masked 
ball and the events connected with it. 

And then she began to feel nervous as she re- 
membered how long the dress had been in her 
possession. How could she have forgotten it? 
That-it belonged to some member of Captain 
Latimer’s family she could not doubt, but how 
had it come into old Nathan’s possession? By 
no honest means; to that she could have sworn. 
But why had Nathan not called for it? The 
people at her lodgings knew her new address, 
and could easily have told him. Fanny little 
guessed"that Nathan had also changed his resi- 
dence at about the same time she did hers, and 
was now a prisoner in the Tombs, charged with 
complicity in a heavy robbery of jewels. Per- 
plexed and agitated, and reproaching herself 
severely, Fanny now dressed herself hurriedly, 
determined to lose no time in repairing her 
negligence as far as possible. Unlocking her 
trunk, she took out the box containing the 
dress, and as she lifted the lid and glanced at 
the shining folds of satin and velvet, a smile 
broke over her face as the image of the hand- 
some young officer came vividly before her. 

" «What a glorious waltz that was!’ she mur- 
mured. “I wonder if I shall ever see him 
again ?”’ 

The matron’s entrance disturbed her further 
reflections, and Fanny, briefly explaining the 
errand upon which she was sent, hurried off, 
and half an hour later was whirling away on the 
road to Blazely. But the train scarcely travelled 
fast enough for her impatience, and, arrived at 
her destination, she clutched her precious box 
and almost ran along the path which was pointed 
out to her as leading to Captain Latimer’s resi- 
dence. 

Miss Latimer and Henrietta were in the dining- 
room attending to some domestic duties when 
Fanny was ushered into their presence. Con- 
fused at first, the girl gained confidence when 
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Aunt Maria spoke kindiy te her and asked her 
business. 

**I have reason,” she said, ‘to believe that a 
dress I have in this box belengs to some member 
of your family ;’’ and, lifting the cover of the 
box, she displayed to the eyes of the astonished 
ladies the costume they had never expected to 
see again, , They were speechless. for an instant, 
and then Henrietta seized it, and while shaking 
it out and examining it both ladies overwhelmed 
Fanny with questions, When allowed to speak 
the girl bravely confessed the whole of her con- 
nection with it, and apologized in the most peni- 
tent manner for not sooner seeking its owner. All 
this was a difficult task for Fanny to perform, but 
she made a clean breast of every circumstance; 
and warm-hearted Miss Latimer did not wait for 
her to finish before she clasped her arms around 
her and gave her a hearty hug, declaring she was 
the best girl inthe State. Then she had to follow 
the ladies to the drawing-room, where, it must be 
confessed, she blushed a good deal upon finding 
herself again, and this time unmasked, in the 
presence of Roger Poultney, forgetting for the 
moment that he now saw her face for the first 
time. 

Captain Latimer was there too, and at the 
sound of his name Fanny’s heart beat violently 
as she thought of her other errand. To Miss 
Latimer she gladly delegated the task of explain- 
ing to the gentleman the recovery of the dress, 
but, with the intuition of an honest heart, she felt 
that she owed the lieutenant an apology for her 
conduct on that evening, which neither would 
probably ever forget. She proceeded with it a 
little awkwardly until Roger kindly interrupted 
her, declaring she had nothing to apologize for, 
as she had made his wooing a comparatively easy 
affair, and he felt himself her debtor for it. 

“ And only think,” quickly added the blushing 
Henrietta, “but for you I should never have got 
my dress back again! And you have taken such 
good care of it!” 

“You are all very, very kind,” said Fanny, 
“and I know I do not deserve it. But now may 
I speak a moment alone with this gentleman ?— 
Captain Latimer, I think ?” 

Latimer glanced at her in surprise, but it in- 
stantly flashed across him that this girl had prob- 
ably kept back something concerning the dress, 
and could reveal to him Paulima’s connection 
with it. Dreading to hear the truth, and yet 
eager to have his own faith in Paulina’s entire 
innocence confirmed, he led the way to his libra- 
ry, where he begged Fanny to be seated and tell 
her errand. 

“It is only to deliver a letter, sir,”’ she said, 
presenting the package; ‘* but before you read it 
will you let me plead with you for the poor lady 
who is now lying so ill at the hospital ?” 

But Latimer scarcely heard her. He was gaz- 





————— 


ing as if fascinated at the address upon the en. 
velope, the handwriting of which was so familiar — 
to him, 

% You are a good girl,” he said at last to Fan. 
ny. “Leave me now. £ will send for you after 
a while; and ringing the bell he directed that 
Fanny should be taken to his sister. 

As’ soon as Fanny was gone Latimer locked 
the door, and, seating himeelf at the table, laid 
the package the girl had given him upon it, and 
gazed long and fixedly on the name so delicately 
traced there. What lay beneath it that could be 
of any interest to him now? Of what use would 
it be to read a confession of what he had gone 
over in his own mind hundreds of times? He 
cared nothing for the details: the main fact was 
clear, and that was all with which he could have 
aught todo. Latimer pushed the package from 
him; he would not open it. Ife would return it 
to Paulina with a message expressing his entire 
forgiveness of the past. Was not this all she 
could ask or expect? What right had she to ask 
even this, she wlfo had done him the ‘greatest 
wrong a woman could do to a man? But she 
was ill, dying, her messenger fied said—dying in 
a city hospital—she, Paulina d@ Santos! And 
the image of the beautiful creature, alone, aban- 
doned and friendless, driven to take refuge in a 
public hospital, rose before him, the ice that had 
been forming around Latimer’s heart began to 
disappear, and ere long he drew the package to- 
ward him again, and, nerving himself to the task, 
tore the envelope open and drew forth several folde 
ed pages of manuscript,” As he unfolded thém a 
small sealed envelope fell to the table, which, — 
hastily opening, Latimer found to contaim a strand 
of pearls, the same, he now remembered whose 
loss with Henrietta’s dress his sister had 0 de- 
plored. Thus reminded of Paulina’s 
with that mysterious affair, Latimer was now 
eager to read the manuscript as he had been 
fore reluctant to do so, trusting a8, he did ¢ 
would entirely exonerate Paulina fr any 
ing share in the transaction. ' 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Drawing toward him the closely-written pages, 
Latimer read as follows: 

“ Firzroy: The only being who could be in- 
jured by the revelations I am about to make. was 
killed in a drunken brawl at an early hour this 
morning. I am now alone in the world, and I 
dare to ask that when you shall have read what I 
am about to write you will come to me. Strength 
and life are ebbing fast, and all Thope for now is 
time to tell you everything and—time to 
your forgiveness. But first I must clear 
to her whom I now know to be your sister, and 
assure her of my innocence in the wretched 
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affair. Would that I could restore the costly 
dress with which she so kindly adorned me; but, 
alas! after I was mercilessly forced from her 
sight the dress. was taken from me when I was 
| helpless — unconscious even that it was being 
taken. What was done with it I can only sur- 
mise. Your sister’s beautiful pearls I was able to 
save, and will enclose them to you. Should you 
listen to my prayer and come to me, I will give 

u details which I cannot now take time to 
write. But you at least will not believe that J 
could fall so low as to be a party to.a theft, and 
such a theft! 

«And now I must go back to the time when 
my last letter was sent to you. Up to that time 
I know you never doubted my love, In that 
letter I told you my brother was expected imme- 
diately. He came, and with him one he called 
his friend, an Englishman, handsome and distin- 
guished—and rich, Carlos. said, He began at 
once to show me great attention, and my brother 
desired me to treat him kindly. I never told 
you much of Carlos; I always shrank from it. 
He was ten years my senior, and had been my 
tyrant always. He inherited our father’s strong 
passions, but, unlike him, had never learned to 
control them. He was selfish, domineering, ma- 
‘Jicious. He hated me because my birth deprived 

him of a portion of his inheritance. I was still a 
mere baby when he discovered my constitutional 
timidity, and began toyplay;upon it. I need not 
detail the many devices he discovered to frighten 
me. As I grew older he added to these personal 
abuse, torturing me in various trifling ways, and 
threatening me with his vengeance if I dared to 
complain. He trained me in this way, making 
me his trembling, abject siave, until I was twelve 

of age, when I went with my mother to 
England, and was placed at school. I was, there 
and in France nearly four years when my dear 
mother died, leaving me more friengless eyen 
than she had expected. Of my mother’s gentle 
qualities I often spoke to you. She alone had 
any control or influence over Carlos. To my 
amazement,"I found he completely mastered my 
tther, and I have never been able to understand 

it was so. 

“] remained a year at school after my mother’s 
death, receiving during that time several visits 
from my father and Carlos. Whilst those of my 
dear father were always occasions of joy, the 
visits of Carlos left me unhappy and restless, and 
feeling as though I had been for the time under 
the influence of an evil spirit. When with him 
I was no longer myself, and seemed to have no 
will of my own, but to be completely controlled 
by his will, and for days after he had left me 
the bare mention of his name would send a chill 
through me, And yet I cannot explain now, any 
more than I could then, what he did or said to 
aflect me in this manner. He never professed 





the least affection for me, but always inquired 
carefully about my studies and the training I re- 
ceived, criticising the latter very severely, and 
seeking to impress his own opinions on me in 
such language and with such pointed emphasis 
of manner that I never dared to dissent from 
them. But he committed no overt act with 
which I could find fault, nor did he exact any- 
thing wrong from me. I only felt constantly 
that in spite of myself he was strengthening his 
hold upon me, tightening the chain which in my 
childhood he had begun to forge around me. 

** At last came that happy time when I travelled 
with my father and met you, and learned how 
much brighter than I ever imagined this world 
could be. Ah, had I the strength how sweet it 
would be to dwell upon that blissful period of 
my life, and upon all that your love gave me and 
taught me! But I must pass it over with a sigh 
and return to Carlos. When he saw that, though 
polite to his friend, I took no pleasure in his 
society, he spoke harshly to me, and advised me 
to alter my manner, as he had promised my hand 
in marriage to this Englishman. Amazed, I 
spoke of my engagement to you, He only 
laughed one of his diabolical laughs, and left 
me. I now shrank from his friend Raymond, 
and avoided him as much as possible. He and 
my brother were nearly always together, and 
spent much time at the different gaming-houses 
in the city. And yet I suspected there was no 
love between them, for more than once I saw 
Raymond watching my brother suspiciously, and 
I frequently saw Carlos glance at him with a 
malignant expression which made me shudder, 

“1 did not know until long afterward that 
from the time of my brother’s coming home my 
letters to you and yours to me had all been inter- 
cepted and burned. I wondered at your silence, 
but I never doubted you. 
sofAt last Raymond began to pay me such 
marked attentions that I felt obliged to notice 
and repel them. Carlos was offended, came to 
my room, and was so violent in his. manner to- 
ward me that to escape from him I was induced 
to promise to conceal my real sentiments—for a 
time at least. If I had only been brave enough 
to speak frankly to Raymond and tell him the 
truth, how much misery might have been spared 
to us all! But I dared not doit. After Carlos 
left me I determined to go to my father and ask 
his interference and protection; but at the door 
of his apartment I met my brother just coming 
out. He guessed my intention, and ordered me 
back to my room with a look I dared not dis- 
obey, while he re-entered my father’s room, 
After this I could not but see that my dear | 
father avoided me.. He, who had always been 
so affectionate, who had seemed only happy 
when I was near him, never sent for me now, 
and always found some excuse for declining my 
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offers to walk or drive with him. He seldcm 
addressed, me, though when he did his tone and 
looks were as gentle and tender as they had al- 
ways been. I could not understand the contra- 
diction, but it was explained all too soon. 

“A few days passed, and I was surprised to 
see preparations going on in the house for a 
grand entertainment. The ball-room and ban- 
quet-hall were lavishly decorated, innumerable 
lamps were hung in the gardens, and everything 
indicated an exceptional festival of some kind. 
One afternoon a box was brought to my room, 
expressed from Paris. My maid opened it, and 
drew forth, with my dressmaker’s card, a com- 
plete and superb bridal-toilette. At first I 
thought there must be some mistake, but, re- 
membering that the time was fot so very far off 
when you would return, I concluded that my 
ever-indulgent father had wished to give me a 
pleasant surprise by ordering my bridal-dress. 
Confused but happy, I ran to his room,” Alas! 
Carlos was there, and my happiness froze in my 
heart. But I threw myself on my father’s breast 
aud murmured my thanks. He turned from me, 
pushed me away, and sank into a chair with a 
groan. 

‘“« Carlos laughed lightly. 

“ «You are old, sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘ or I should 
despise such weakness.—Paulina, learn from me 
that you are this evening to give your hand to my 
friend William Raymond.’ 

“ Every drop of blood seemed to leave my 
heart as Carlos continued : 

“Your silly love-affair with a poor naval 
officer is nonsense. If I had been home you 
should never have thought of it. Your dress, it 
seems, has arrived; you will array yourself in it 
and prepare to behave as the circumstances 
demand. I will brook no trifling; there has 
been enough of that.’ 

“I gasped for breath, and felt sick and faint, 
but I struggled desperately for strength. I threw 
myself on my knees before Carlos; I begged and 
implored his pity. But he only laughed scorn- 
fully, and threatened me with those dreadful eyes 
of his. I turned to my father, but he sat with 
his head bowed in his hands, and never spoke or 
looked at me. 

“Your father has given his consent,’ said 
Carlos. 

“«T do not believe it,’ I cried; 
perjury. He could not do it.’ 

** «Speak to her, sir,’ said Carlos, ‘and tell her 
that I am right.’ 

“« True, true,” were the words which came 
from my father’s lips, but he did not remove 
his hands. 

“I was stupefied. What could this mean? 
Carlos deigned to enlighten me. 

“* Your father,’ he said, ‘has lost his fortune, 
all that he possessed; it is no matter how, but 


*it would be 





he is a beggar. Ay, worse, for his honor ‘tog “ 
gone unless you marry this Englishman, who 
has plenty of money and will make every 
right.’ 


“ My father groaned, but Carlos paid no atin : 


tion to him, but continued : 

“* Marry Raymond you must—quietly and with 
your consent, or forcibly, without it. Take your 
choice.’ 

“ Again my poor father groaned, but spoke not 
a word, I forced his hands from his face; J 


begged him to speak and tell me if all this wag — 
-O God! shall 1 


true. He looked up at me. 
ever forget the agony of that look? He held oy 
his arms to me, but as I started to throw myself 
into them they dropped by his side; his head 
sank back, and those dear eyes, which had never 
looked at me but with love, closed, never to open 
upon this world again! The physician who was 
immediately summoned~ called it apoplexy, but 
I know that his heart was broken to 
“I was carried fainting to my own Toom, and 
when I recovered Carlos was by my sidé, ‘and 
informed me that my father still lived—oh, the 
horrible lie!—and that he was in no immediate 
danger; that with care he might be well in a few 
days, but that he must be kept quiet, and for that 
day and night, at least, no one was to be ad. 
mitted to him. Well as I knew Carlos, I ‘stif] 
believed what he told me, and my heart bounded 
with joyful hope. Bt he further informed me 
that preparations for thy marriage had gone 
far that it could not be postponed without gféat 
loss and inconvenience; that the priest had come 
from a distance to perform the ceremony; and 
that Raymond was obliged to leave that very 
night for Paris on business of importance, but 
had consented to allow me to remain behind 
with my father. I tried to argue with my brother, 
I urged that Raymond had never asked me to 
marry hith, and that I must know from himself 
that he wanted me. Carlos silenced all my 
objections. Raymond, he said, understood per 
fectly the customs of our country, apd was satis 
fied to have the consent of my father and brother, 
He, Carlos, had arranged everything, and F 
only to obey his directions. Oh, Roy, I 
sick as all these wretched memories crowd ‘upon 
me. 


and I have only a confused recollection of the 
next few hours. I remember pleading with my 


brother as only those can plead who have the © 
death-stroke raised above them, and that ’Carlos — 


was pitiless. How I allowed myself to be 
attired in my bridal-dress and conducted to the 
chapel I do not know. I was conscious of being 
an actor in some ceremony, and that Raymond 
was at my side, but that is all. I remember 
leaving the chapel .and passing through the 
brilliantly-lighted grounds to the saloons crowded 





Pity me, for I was not responsible for what ~ 
followed. My reason deserted me for a time, 
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with guests. I must have behaved strangely 
enough, for twice Carlos spoke to me, his tone 
alone making any impression on me. At last I 
knew the guests were taking their leave, and were 
soon all gone, and I found myself alone with 


Carlos and Raymond, They conducted me to 


- the library, where, Carlos said, there were papers 


for me to sign. I remember seating myself in 
my father’s chair and thinking of him as I leaned 
pack. ' I do not know if I lost my consciousness 
jn sleep, or how, but I was suddenly aroused by 
angry voices, and, starting up, saw Raymond 
standing on one side of the long table, his face 
flushed, his hair in disorder and his fists clenched 
as he fiercely rebuked my brother, who stood 
opposite to him with folded arms and head 
thrown back, and that contemptuous sneer upon 
his face I had learned to understand and to 
dread. 

«¢You are a villain! Raymond cried: ‘you 
have deceived me, lied to me! She never loved 
me or wished to marry me. It was alla lie! And 
now you tell me she is portionless too! May 
Heaven blast you for a liar and a scoundrel!’ 

“The words had scarcely left his lips when 
Carlos sprang like the wild-cat he was over 
the table, and, seizing Raymond by the throat, 
plunged his stiletto again and again into his 
breast, and the poor man fell like a log to the 
floor. It was the work of an instant. I had 
started up, and now, instead of fainting, I was 
aroused to full consciousness and comprehended 
everything. I would have stcoped over the 

e form, but Carlos held me back. 

“*T have freed you,’ he said sternly; ‘be sat- 
isfied with that. You have nothing more to do 
with him. Go to your room; but mind—’ he 
held my chin so as to make me look at him, 
while I shrank from the touch of his blood- 
stained hand— mind,’ and he fairly hissed the 
words in my face, ‘not one word of what you 
have seen, not a breath, or vengeance such as 
you have never imagined shall be visited upon 
you. Go now;’ and he pushed me from the 
door; adding as he was about to close it after 
me, ‘Remember, Raymond has left for Paris. 
You understand ?” 

“The door was ‘shut and locked, and I stood 
alone in the dimly-lighted corridor. I ‘leaned for 
a moment against the wall, and then, faint with 
horror, I dragged myself to my room, where my 
maid awaited me. I dismissed her, and throwing 
myself on my bed I buried my face in the pillows, 
to shut out, if possible, the dreadful scene I had 
just witnessed. After that I knew nothing for 
several days, and it was many more before I could 
obtain any answers to the questions I ventured to 
ask of the strange woman who acted as my nurse. 
Atlast she told me that my dear father had already 
lain a fortnight in the family tomb, and that my 
brother had been most devoted to me during my 

VoL. civ:—2z2, 





illness. With much caution she further informed 
me. that my husband, Signor Raymond, who had 
been so unhappily obliged to leave for Paris a few 
hours after our bridal, had not quitted Cadiz, but 
had been found the next morning on the plaza, 
quite dead, with several stiletto-wounds on his 
person, and that Don Carlos had been untiring 
in his endeavors to discover the assassin of his 
friend. 

“ I was not as strong as I supposed myself. The 
nurse’s story brought vividly back to me all the 
circumstances of my miserable marriage, and I 
was thrown into a violent state of agitation, which 
gave place to abject terror as Carlos entered my 
room. He dismissed the nurse and calmly told 
me that no clue had yét been found to the murder 
of Raymond my husband—that his servant had 
testified to having been sent to the railroad with 
his master’s luggage, with orders to wait there for 
him—that after waiting until the night-train was 
gone he had returned to our house, supposing his 
master had changed his mind, but the servants 
there informed him that his master had certainly 
left the house in time for the train. He had then 
gone back to the railroad, and waited there until 
morning, and was one of the first to learn of his. 
master’s sad fate. 

“¢T had ordered the carriage,’ said Carlos, ‘to: 
take Raymond to the train, but he preferred to: 
walk, as it was a beautiful starlit night. He was. 
evidently attacked on the plaza and murdered for 
the valuables on his person, as his pockets were 
completely stripped and his watch gone. Every 
effort to discover the perpetrators of the deed has. 
thus far failed—and zwi// fail; is it not so, Paulina?’ 
And he fixed his black, serpent-like eyes upon me. 

“IT had listened to him in utter bewilderment. 
I had asked myself, Could I be mistaken? Could 
that horrible scene in the library be only the fancy 
of a fevered brain? My brother’s coolness made 
me almost believe it so until he repeated his ques- 
tion with greater emphasis. Then I knew it was 
all true, .and that I held my brother’s life in my 
hands. Before I could gather courage to answer 
him he added, 

“«T may as well tell you now that I was in debt 
to Raymond to a large amount—that I confessed 
my inability to pay him, but promised if he would 
come to Cadiz he should woo and win my lovely 
sister, whose fortune was large enough to much 
more than repay my indebtedness to him. To 
this he agreed, but your coldness came very near 
spoiling my plans. But I had other debts which 
I could not pay in the same way, and money must 
be found for them. My father refused to advance 
it, as I had already overdrawn my portion of the 
estate. I was forced to use his name and procure 
the money. There was no help for it. He dis- 
covered it, of course, but it is not necessary to tell 
you how far he forgot himself on the occasion, 
though his wrath was chiefly because the whole 
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of your fortune was involved in what he chose to 
call the family calamity. I showed him that we 
were all beggars unless he consented to your mar- 
riage with Raymond. I had some difficulty’— 
and here Carlos sighed in 4 weary way— but he 
consented at last. You know the rest. Raymond 
sleeps with his ancestors, and you are his widow. 
I wish you to recover your health as soon as pos- 
sible and accompany me to England, where the 
necessary steps can be taken to put you in posses- 
sion of what is legally yours.’ 

“¢T will not do it,’ I cried; ‘I wiil not touch 
a farthing of his property.’ 

“«Stop!’ exclaimed Carlos angrily ; and then, 
calming himself with an effort, evidently fearing 
to excite me, he added, ‘ You must understand, 
Paulina, that we have nothing left; all is gone. 
Creditors are even now waiting for your restor- 
ation to health to take possession of our home, 
Without Raymond’s money we are both beggars. 
There is not the slightest reason why you should 
not claim it. I will undertake the business, and 
you shall be spared all annoyance. But there 
must be no sentimental nonsense. You know I 
cannot tolerate that;’ and he gave me one of his 
ald looks, which convinced me that all argu- 
ments would be powerless against him. I was 
therefore silent, 

“He remained so too for a moment, and then 
asked, 

“ «Why do you not say something? Can you 
not speak, and assure me that as we two are now 
alone, your life shall be devoted to me? Nota 
word? Then listen to me. It is not necessary 
to go into details, but the money on Raymond’s 
person was sufficient to purchase the aid and 
silence of the two servants I called in that night 
to assist me. They have left the country, never 
to return, for I looked after the vessel myself in 
which they sailed. She has never been heard 
of since she left port ;’ and Carlos laughed a low, 
wicked laugh, and then added, ‘ Our secret is all 
our own, and I have only a few words of counsel 
to give you: Do as I bid you in all things, for 
your own sake as well as for that of the man you 
love. Breathe one word against me, or take one 
step to free yourself from me, and by my soul 
your lover shall count his life only by the hours 
it shall take me or one I can trust to reach him. 
Swear to me now that you will never seek him 
or communicate with him by any means, and 
that you will remain by me until I choose to 
dismiss you.’ 

“TI tried to protest, but I was physically weak, 
and was frightened at the threat against you. 
He saw this, and had no mercy on me. Again 
he swore.with a terrible oath that not only your 
life, but your honor, should pay the penalty if I 
refused what he demanded or dared to break my 
vow after it was made. I knew he would do all 


he said, and that no obstacles would prevent him. | 





I made the oath he demanded, feeling as I dig 


so as if the grave were closing over my heart for 
ever. As soon as I was strong enough to traye] 
Carlos took me to England, and had little diff. 
culty in establishing my claim upon Raymond's 
estate; and once more we found ourselves jp 
comfortable circumstances. But it was Carlos 
alone who enjoyed the satisfaction of this. How 
could I take comfort in that to which I had 
worse than no right? The image of the mur. 
dered man was ever before me, seeming to ap- 
peal to me to denounce his murderer; and God 
alone knows what a guilty wretch I felt myself, 
How often in my desperation I nerved myself to 
reveal the terrible secret I cannot tell you. With 
fiend-like cunning Carlos always suspected my 
intentions, and then followed threats and abuse 
which would cow me completely and subjugate 
for a time every faculty of my being to his will, 
I became more and more a mere tool in his hands 
as my healtb and strength yielded before the stress 
of my mental agony. Sometimes I felt sure I was 
losing my mind, and I anticipated it almost with 
satisfaction. Anything would be better than the 
terrible conflict that was perpetually raging in 
my bosom, driving away all rest by night or day, 
But, pray as I would, no relief in any shape came 
tome. We lived in Paris for a while, where Car- 
los lost heavily at gaming, and we were forced to 
leave. Then we went to Germany, and afterward 
everywhere, I believe. I cared but little for any. 
thing, and took very little note of our different 
stopping-places; they were all alike to my haunt. 
ed vision, and in none could I find one moment's 
peace. At last, three years ago, we came to 
America—your land, which I had once so longed 
to see. And I dared not even inquire about you! 
But I eagerly scanned every newspaper I could 
get, in the hope of seeing your name and know- 
ing something of you, if indeed you still lived, 
At last I saw it, and this was the only gleam of 
joy I had known in all the long years that were 
fied. I read that you were promoted, and also 
that you were unmarried. Singularly, this did 
not surprise me, though I mourned over it, I 
could have been less miserable had I known you 
happy in the love of a good wife. 

‘* My fortune had long been spent, and our life 
was a precarious and miserable one—how much 
so to me no human being can ever know. I say 
nothing of the personal ill-treatment I received 
from my brother: that was of daily occurrence, 
But the scenes of degradation I was forced to 
witness, the low associates who were thrust upon 
me,—these were worse than any abuse or priva- 
tion or want I endured. I often wondered why 
Carlos did not rid himself of me. He could eas- 
ily have killed me and never have been found out. 
It must have been that he did not dare to trust 
me even in the other world without him to frighten 
me into the keeping of our bloody secret. The 
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—— 
thought that this might yet be discovered was the 
only thing that ever inspired him with any fear, 
and on this account he made no intimate acquaint- 
ances, and seldom went abroad, or allowed me to 
do so, in the daytime. He gambled whenever he 
pad anything to doitwith. He changed ournames, 
and would have me call him nothing but Charley. 
Sometimes he worked, for he was a skilled draughts- 
man, and sometimes I earned a trifle by fine em- 
proidery. But it was all wasted, and we were 
always in want. The night your sister saw us we 
were on our way to New York, having walked 
all the distance from Albany. Carlos had money 
enough to travel by the cars, but he wanted to 
save it to try his luck once more in the great city. 
But the sight of the rich dress and jewels with 
which your sister had adorned me gave him another 
jdea. In spite of all I could do or say, he dragged 
me to the city and to one of his miserable abiding- 
places. The dress was torn from me while I lay 
unconscious. A few hours later I was apprised 
of my brother’s death in a drunken quarrel in a 
low gambling-house. After thirteen years of hor- 
rible bondage I was free! I turned my back at 
once upon the foul place to which I had been 
brought, and sought the only place I could think 
of where my suffering and poverty would gain me 
admittance; and in this place I await and shall 
welcome the great liberator of all. 

«J have finished my wretched story. You will 
doubtless say that I owed it to you, to myself, to 
society, to denounce my brother. You do not 
understand, then, what fear is—not only personal 
fear, but fear for one beloved. Had you ever 
known Carlos, it would perhaps be different. You 
would know then what I felt when in his fiendish 
way he threatened you—your person, your good 
name, all that a man holds dear; and I knew he 
had the power to do all that he threatened. It 
was this—this dread of his vengeance—which 
chained me to his side. And—shall I confess it, 
Roy ?—in all my sorrows the thought that through 
them I was shielding you gave me strength to 
bear them. I must confess too, weak as it may 
appear to you, that I shrank with dismay from the 
thought of placing my brother under the ban of 
the law. I could not purchase my safety with his 
life, miserable as it was. I could not speak the 
words which would have wound the hangman’s 
rope around the neck of my noble father’s son. 
May Heaven forgive me if I was wrong, but I 
could not do it. 

“Be merciful to me, Roy: let me know that 
you do not utterly despise me, and I can die in 


peace. 
“ PAULINA DE SANTOS.”’ 


It would be impossible to describe the various 
emotions which stirred Latimer’s soul as he pro- 
ceeded in the reading of this letter. Anger, wild 
and fierce, against the wretch who had blighted 





two lives first overpowered every other feeling, 
and he cursed the fate that had_robbed him of his 
right to punish the criminal as his crimes deserved. 
Then his anger was turned against himself—that 
he had too readily believed Paulina false, and had 
not more closely inquired into the circumstances 
of her marriage and her subsequent history. A 
little more trust in her would have spared them 
both. He should have been her protector; he 
had instead cruelly misjudged her, and, unques- 
tioningly accepting the worst construction of her 
conduct, had left her to her fate. And—great 
Heavens !—what a fate! Oh, how bitterly Lati- 
mer now condemned himself! and what gall was 
added to this: bitterness as he read that she had 
never lost faith in him, but for his sake, to save 
him, as she thought, she had endured horrors 
which he shuddered to think of! And now she 
was dying—drifting beyond the reach of any 
atonement he could make! Oh, could he but 
arrest those footsteps already touching the shores 
of the unknown land! Could he but be granted 
the blessed task to bring that broken heart back 
to life and health and happiness! Might it not 
be? She was perhaps mistaken? She exagge- 
rated her condition? There might yet be a chance 
to save her. 

Latimer started up at the suggestiqn, and the 
next instant rang the bell and requested the pres- 
ence of his sister at once. Not a moment was 
to be lost. He and Maria must go to the poor 
wronged one without an instant’s delay, and, if 
nothing more, she should at least listen to his 
words of contrition and of renewed and never- 
dying love. 

Miss Latimer came, greatly surprised at the 
hasty summons, but surprise became almost be- 
wilderment when, her brother having briefly as 
possible narrated to her the history of his love, 
she learned how little she had really known him, 
and how mistakenly she had judged him. But 
every atom of her warm heart was stirred with 
indignation and pity at even the brief recital of 
Paulina’s wrongs. She had felt singularly drawn 
toward the beautiful creature she had so oddly 
met, and as she now knew that her intuitions had 
not deceived her, and that Paulina was worthy 
of all honor and love, her eyes filled with tears, 
and she could only press her brother’s hands in 
silent sympathy. He had taken out his watch, 
and opening it was contemplating a lovely minia- 
ture set in the lid. Turning it after a moment to 
his sister, he said, 

“That was Paulina de Santos at eighteen years 
of age; you know how she looks now.” 

“ Beautiful, still beautiful as an angel!” ex- 
claimed Maria enthusiastically. 

Latimer glanced at the face of the watch. 
“ Maria,” he said, trying to speak calmly, “ we 
have fifteen minutes before the train starts; can 
you be ready to go with me?” 
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“TI can be ready in five minutes,” she an- 
swered. He embraced her warmly, and turned 
away to the window, while she hurried from the 
room, fearing to trust herself to speak again; and 
going to her own room she summoned Fanny 
and informed her that they would all go to the 
city together. She had drawn from the girl all 
the pathetic details of her own and Dick’s story, 
and promised herself much gratification in look- 
ing after two such worthy young people; and 
she had already planned Dick’s removal from 
the hospital to a comfortable cottage near her 
brother’s house, where she felt sure the fresh 
country air would benefit him; and she quite 
cheered Fanny by hinting at what she intended 
to do. Fanny was feeling uncomfortable, how- 
ever, because of her long detention, and was very 
glad when, seated next to Miss Latimer, she felt 
herself being whirled along toward the city. 

Very little was said during the ride, and it was 
not until they had entered a carriage to drive to 
the hospital that Miss Latimer broke a long 
silence by saying, 

“I want you, Roy, to know something of this 
good girl to whom we all owe much.” And in 
a few words she told him all she had gleaned 
from Fanny, not only concerning herself and 
Dick, but about Paulina and her illness. Cap- 
tain Latimer was interested in spite of his ab- 
sorbing thoughts, and not only endorsed all his 
sister’s kind intentions, but comforted Fanny 
much by promising her his protection against 
old Nathan, of whose wrath the girl stood in 
mortal terror. 

There are some scenes too sacred even for 
the pen of the novelist, and there are emotions 
which no words can describe. We must there- 
fore turn away from the door which closed so 
quietly after admitting Latimer to Paulina’s pres- 
ence. Fanny had looked in for an instant only, 
to see that her patient was awake and expectant, 
and then, beginning to feel intensely anxious, 
she hurried through the corridors to inquire after 
her own dear invalid. She found his door partly 
open, and, seeing several persons in the room, 
she entered and stepped quickly to the bedside— 
so quickly that the attending physician and two 
assistants standing near him did not notice her 
until she uttered a smothered cry and fell upon 
her knees by the bed. One glance had shown 
her that she had come too late. Her poor Dick 
was beyond his pain and weariness—beyond his 
suffering and his sorrow—beyond even her love 
and care. 

“ My poor girl,” said the doctor after a mo- 
ment’s silence, and laying his hand gently upon 
Fanny’s shoulder, “ your name was the last word 
on his lips.” 

“ And I not here to hear it!” sobbed Fanny, 
burying her face in her hands. 

“It was better that you should not have been,” 


said the doctor. “He said so himself, for he 
suffered greatly at the last, and he was glad yoy 
were away.” 

“I can never forgive myself—never! never!) 
cried the grief-stricken girl. “Oh, why did y. 
not tell me he was going to die?” she asked, | 
looking up with streaming eyes. “I thought he | 
was better.—Oh, Dick! Dick!’’ and she arose | 
and bent over the unconscious form, “ my only i 
friend! why have you left me?” 

For a moment or two she sobbed unrestrained. — 
ly, but the kind words addressed to her by the 
doctors gradually calmed her grief, until she was 
able to listen to what they had to tell her of 
Dick’s last moments, They assured her that his 
must have been a hopeless case from the time of 
his accident, and that if life had been granted 
him it would have been a constant torture to 
him—that he was quite satisfied to go, his only 
concern being for the welfare of the faithful girl 
who had loved him so truly. 

“* He gave me this paper for you,’’ said one of the 
doctors, handing Fanny a folded paper, “and said 
you would find by that that he had always thought 
of you and had done what he could for you.” 

Fanny opened the paper, and her tears flowed 
afresh as she read it, and then handed it to the 
doctor. It had been written soon after the poor 
man’s admission to the hospital, when doubtless 
he had gathered from the manner of the doctors 
that his days were numbered. It seemed that, 
unknown to Fanny, he had earned frequently 
small sums of money by the sale of pictures 
painted during her absence. These sums he 
}had got a friend to deposit in the savings bank 
in Fanny’s name, and they now amounted to 
between two and three hundred dollars. This 
he affectionately begged her to use for her own 
benefit, regretting that it was so little. 

Even the doctors were touched by this evidence 
of the delicate thoughtfulness of the poor young 
man, whose patience and fortitude had challenged 
their admiration. Seeing that it comforted Fanny 
to hear them talk of him, they related several in- 
stances of his courage under suffering, and were 
still commenting upon it when a messenger en- 
tered the room, sent to summon Fanny to Paulina, 
Controlling her grief with an effort, the girl ten- 
derly covered her dead friend's face and left him 
to the attendants. 

Paulina was lying propped up by pillows, a bright 
flush on her cheeks and an almost dazzling light in 
her eyes. Fanny stopped before reaching the bed, ' 
and for an instant almost forgot her grief in her 
admiration of the beautiful face so wondrously 
changed by the few happy words she had been 
permitted to hear from the man she had never 
ceased to love, and who now stood by her side 
with his deep, tender gaze riveted upon her. 

She held out her hand to Fanny, and in a low 





voice said, “‘ My good young friend, you have been 
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so kind I must thank you. But for you I must 


' have died without knowing this joy. I have told 


him, my friend here; he will see—” Her voice 
sank and her eyes closed wearily. 

Another person, whom Fanny had not before 
observed, but who, she discovered, was Captain 
Latimer’s family physician, now came forward, 
and after administering a few drops of cordial to 
his patient advised that she be left alone until she 
could recover somewhat from the agitation her 
jnterview with Captain Latimer had necessarily 
caused her. But, though unable to speak, Paulina 
retained her clasp upon Fanny’s hand, and to her 
care it was decided to leave her for the present. 
The doctor gave the young nurse a few directions, 
and then left the room, accompanied by Captain 
Latiméand his sister, who pressed Fanny’s hand 
kindly as she passed her. 

A short consultation was held in the parlor of 
the hospital, but while the doctor did not con- 
sider Paulina’s condition as serious as she herself 
thought it, he decided that she was too weak to 
be removed from her present quarters, and would 
require the most careful attention, for if the fever 
should return again he could not answer for the 
consequences. Captain Latimer had hoped to be 
able to take her at once to Blazely, but was forced 
to yield to the doctor’s advice and leave her un- 
disturbed for a few days at least. But he and his 
sister would remain with her, and would see that 
every care was bestowed upon her. But, though 
every precaution was taken that day, when night 
came on the fever came also, as the doctor had 
feared, and it was many days before it became 
certain that the strong constitution would triumph 
over disease. Night and day the three who re- 
garded ‘her with such tender interest watched 
beside her, listening to ravings which told all 
her fearful story over again, and filling their 
hearts with fears lest if health returned reason 
would not. 

And one morning during this mournful time 
Fanny and Miss Latimer slipped away for a 
couple of hours, and accompanied the remains 
of poor Dick to their last resting-place in 4 quiet 
corner of the beautiful city of the dead. Kind- 
hearted Aunt Maria had learned to love and sin- 
cerely respect the girl whose honest devotion to 
duty had shone out so conspicuously amid the 
most unfavorable surroundings, and in this last 
trying hour her tender sympathy was balm in- 
deed to Fanny’s aching heart. 

At last, after long hoping against hope, Paulina’s 
life was out of danger, and she was tenderly re- 
moved to the house which was thenceforth to be 
her home, Thither Fanny accompanied her, 
having been duly appointed by Captain Latimer 
especial attendant upon his future wife. It is 
needless to say that in this Fanny’s welfare and 
happiness were fully assured. 


What more can we add? Of Latimer and 





Paulina, Henrietta and Lieutenant Poultney, 
only what can be readily imagined. But of 
Fanny we may say that, happy as she was with 
her new friends, and tenderly as she always 
cherished the memory of her early lover, she 
did not refuse after a couple of years to listen 
to the pleadings of a handsome, jolly boatswain, 
introduced to her by Captain Latimer himself; 
and when the two were made one in the little 
village church, it was the captain who gave the 
bride away, and after the ceremony conducted 
her to a pretty cottage near his own house which 
he had had built expressly for her. 

Miss Latimer, whose heart seemed to grow with 
the demands made upon its affections, rejoiced in- 
finitely in her brother’s happiness, and learned to 
love his beautiful wife almost as well as he did, 
and devoted herself to the work of aiding him to 
make Paulina forget the dark shadows which had 
surrounded her for so many years, and which must 
have followed her to the grave but for Miss Lati- 
mer’s Whim. 

[THE END.] 
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BY DAPHNE LAUREOLA, 


I. 
THE BUD. 

“Our little poetess!”? So her mother intro- 
duced her; and we, looking up, saw a small crea- 
ture in the doorway, her dark hair blown athwart 
her face, and every muscle balanced for flight, 
from the wide white arch of her forehead to the 
bending curves of her slender foot. Her arms 
were filled with giant blossoms such as I had 
never seen before, so that the quaint little dark- 
browed figure held my eyes no longer than a 
moment's space, so fascinated was I by the beauty 
of the creamy cups she held and the heavy fra- 
grance that on a sudden filled the room. A move- 
ment of the child awoke me. She was off. 

“Stop!” I cried. “ What are they? . Let me 
touch one, please.” 

Ah, Magnolia child! I see you as you turned 
and, smiling, came swiftly toward me. Behind 
your dark head was a faint blue sky, with, out- 
lined against it, two purple-throated pigeons coo- 
ing on a high tiled roof. You seemed to me a 
fair, frail being of some spirit shrine, holding in 
your reverent small hands censers of precious 
incense. 

She came swiftly up, in doubt no more, and, 
kneeling suddenly beside me, laid the great blos- 
soms on my lap. 

“Just look!” she said in a soft, expressive 
voice—*just look! Are they not perfect? Look 
at the creamy, white-veined petals, the curious 
overlapping capsules! And don’t you think it 
the queen of flowers too ?” 
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I looked inquiringly toward her mother. 

“* You have won the way to Maggie’s heart,” she 
said,smiling. ‘ You have admired her flowers, anc 
so you are on the straight road to her affections,” 

** Yes,” the child went on, with one small arm 
across my knee, looking confidingly up into my 
face, “I like you. I saw it in your face; you 
cannot deny that you love them too. There was 
awe in your eyes when you saw them first, and 
delight, and then almost a prayer—at any rate, a 
thought of God.” 

What manner of child was this? I lifted one 
of the small hands from among the flowers and 
eyed it curiously, to see if it were fashioned of 
common clay. Yes, it was warm as the hand 
of a human child should be, and tipped with 
polished nails. The only difference between this 
and my little Fanny’s hand that I could see was 
that this lacked dimples and had some pale veins 
branching through its ivory whiteness. 

“ Yes,” I said, “I do admire them, and I have 
never seen their like before. They are mag- 
nificent. And I am not admiring them to buy 
your affection, little one,” 1 added, looking down 
into the strange, shining, tawny eyes fixed on my 
face. 

“Of course not,” she said, rising and standing 
before me—“ of course not. But whoever loves 
them, loves me, and when any one admires them, 
it makes me glad, for they are mine, and I am 
theirs.” 

** I wouldn’t talk any more nonsense if I were 
you, Magnolia dear,” her mother said; and I 
looked up with sudden comprehension. Mag- 
nolia, then? Magnolia? Why did I not see it 
before? Which was girl and which was flower ? 
Fair, faintly-tinted skin gleaming against the dark 
green dress she wore, strange, sunset-lighted eyes, 
and scarlet lips. 

“Is this,” I asked eagerly—* is this the A/ag- 
nolia grandifiora of thie South ?”” I touched the 
flower with my eyes fixed on the girl. 

* Yes,”’ both answered. 

** And when she was born,” the mother con- 
tinued, “‘being young and romantic and very 
fond of the flower, I named her for it. How- 
ever, we have grown matter-of-fact now, and call 
her Maggie.” 

“ Never,”’ I said to myself—“ never aught but 
Magnolia to me, strange Southern blossom !” 
Was this marvellous perfume the very essence 
of the creature’s soul, or did it come from the 
giant blooms she held? 

* Ahem!’ My boy could no longer restrain 
his tongue. Probably it was much to expect of 
a youth in all the first pride and satisfaction of 
college lore to keep silence, while an old man 
and a little maid rhapsodized over a flower. 
* Ahem!” he said, his blue eyes twinkling. 

Magnolia turned her gaze slowly from the 
flowers in her hand, and let it fall on him. 





“It’s a case of ‘ Love me, love my flowers,’ is 3 
** What a glorious — 


it, Miss Maggie ?’’ he said. 


buttonhole bouquet one of those would make for _ 


me !”’ 

Lightning flashed on him through the sunset 
eyes. She cast one lithe arm out to shield her 
treasures even from his glance. With her mother 
I watched the child, both half amused, and 
Alec laughed aloud. But the quiver in her 
voice when she spoke again went straight to 
my heart. 

“ Don’t,” she cried as she might had some one 
hurt her sorely—“ don’t let him look at them, 
He is not fit.” 

Not fit? My boy not fit even to /ook at her 
flowers ? My boy, for whom my doting heart 
found nothing fit in all the world! My, broad. 
browed Alec, with his frank eyes and sunny 
smile! And yet my sympathies were with the 
child, she looked so noble in her wrath, with 
her scornful eyes alight and her frail arms 
stretched out in hot defiance. Poor, quivering 
morsel of humanity, glaring over the holy blos. 
soms at my bright-faced boy as at a foe! Then, 
in a moment, she was gone, leaving behind her 
but a strange fragrance, a short sigh, and one 
fair, grand thing lying on the floor with a brown 
scar across its creamy cheek. Along the piazza 
I could just catch a glimpse of glossy green, 
all faced and slashed with palest brown, and 
turning, I found her mother telling Alec that he 
must not mind—that Maggie was a curious child, 
but not near so rude and ill-bred as perhaps she 
seemed, Itwasa pleasant, tree-embowered home, 
this to which I had brought my boy in his vaca- 
tion. We had both long desired to visit the 
sunny South, of whose beauty we had heard and 
read so much; and when my old friend wrote to 
tell us, “‘ The woods are golden with the yellow 
jessamine and whitely sprinkled with the fringes 
of the chionanthus; everything is at its fairest 
now,” I hesitated no longer, but with my boy set 
out to visit her. I found her whom I had last 
seen a blushing bride a sober matron, with a face 
both pale and worn, but gravely sweet, and radi- 
ant with love and pride as she introduced “ our 
little poetess.” And after that the child and 
flowers had seemed to sanctify the place, such 
fragrance and such light they left about my 
heart. 

Alec’s boyish complacency seemed not at all 
disturbed by the child’s dislike. He laughed 
aside the mother’s excuses, and, with his hand- 
some head thrown back and his long legs crossed, 
poured forth a fund of college anecdote, confi- 
dent of an appreciative listener. For once I 
wearied of Alec’s talk, and, seeing both well 
entertained, went out upon the broad piazza, I 
found enough there to delight and amuse me, yet 
not exactly what I sought. 

Along the low balusters clambered a thick- 
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massed vine of palest green, with delicate purple 
blossoms, veined exquisitely. The piazza itself was 
stocked with vivid geraniums, Joining the purple 
yine, and massed with it, was a golden honey- 
suckle, round which great bees were buzzing, 
and opposite a starry vine of jessaminoides. Be- 
yond, the garden spread gorgeously—flat beds of 
bright verbena of every hue; quaint lines and 
angles defined with borders of dusky box, im- 

jsoning milk-white lilies, with here and there 
one of tawny hue, and then a deep-dyed crim- 
gon one, and then a shining yellow one—some 
striped with red and white, and some small pale 
pink ones, like wraiths of richer flowers; and 
here and there I caught a glimpse of fiery-hearted 
tiger-lilies. Perhaps I err in dwelling so on this 
most charming spot, but to me, but just introduced 
to the warm landscapes of the South, this seemed 
avery paradise. While I leaned from the piazza 
on my folded arms, drinking in the fragrance and 
watching the humming-birds flitting round a great 
bignonia-vine, there was a slight stir beneath me 
among the purple blossoms. A brown lizard ran 
along the rail, and, stopping, swelled its ruby 
throat out angrily. While I watched it two 
small hands parted the leaves, and Magnolia’s 
tawny eyes looked up at me. 

«Come down,” she said—* come down, I 
will let you see my tree.’ 


Il. 
THE BLOSSOM. 

_ It was a letter from Alec that stirred recollec- 
tions in my mind of that blue day on which I had 
first seen the child Magnolia, For when I opened 
it, what should drop out but a scented petal—a 
petal which my botany describes as “obovate, 
concave, coriaceous, abruptly contracted into a 
claw,” but which ovr poetess told me was “a 
perfumed atin scroll.” And on this petal was 
inscribed in faint brown lines, “ A Greeting from 
Magnolia.” So, sitting with my boy’s letter un- 
noticed on my knee, I held the scroll up to my 
face, and, inhaling its dreamy odor, lived over 
again that sweet blue day. 

Again I obeyed the tawny eyes and the clear 
child-voice, and descended the little stairway to 
the cool brick pavement underneath. Again I 
followed her through the gorgeous garden; past 
the whizzing bees and darting birds ; past the fiery- 
hearted lilies and the great bignonia-vine ; past the 
white fringe tree and the flaming pomegranate- 
flowers, and round the house to a spot where ivy 
crept in the shade up toward a little window. 
Here there was a pond on which white stars with 
hearts of sunlight floated purely, and myrtles 
scattered flakes of snow, and scented clover 
spread freely under foot, and even at noonday 


There the child had paused, and, pointing up- 
ward, said, “ 7'Azs is my tree!” 

Before me I had seen a slim brown column, 
full eighty feet in height, straight and stately, with 
a head of glossy green, starred here and there 
with pearl. ° 

“IT can reach them from my window,” the child 
had said. “I can see them at night when there 
is a moon, and in the morning I lie and watch the 
branches as they tap against the pane. From May 
to August they perfume all my room. And in 
winter I watch for the little pale green shoots to 
tell me spring is near.’ 

That was all. And yet the words have rung 
chiming in my ears till I can call up at will that 
innocent white face, those tawny eyes, telling me 
the story of the dreamy life she led. And through 
all these passing years, adding, as they passed, 
white snowflakes to my hair, has she lain, softly 
dreaming, on her small white bed, watching with 
loving eyes the branches tap against the pane? 
Has she stood in the doorway with her wind- 
blown hair, blotting suddenly the background of 
a pale blue sky, with purple-throated pigeons coo- 
ing on the roof? Or is she leaning still against a 
slim brown column, with her face upturned and 
lilies at her feet? I could think of her still but 
as that dark-browed child, yet on my knee lay 
Alec’s letter telling me of the beautiful young 
lady who watched him, smiling, as he wrote. I 
cannot realize the truth of what he says. Could 
that wrathful, small, insulted priestess ever be- 
come a beautiful young lady, and smile on my 
Alec as I have seen many wise and many foolish 
women smile? Yet if it wereso! If the name 
my boy carved so long ago after that first visit on 
the old oak in our park,—if that stately name, 
“ Magnolia,” should be engraven now not only 
on the tree, but also in his heart! If that dreamy 
child be now a woman grown, and should step 
down from her high altar-service and her swing- 
ing of pearl censers to keep my boy’s hearth 
bright and warm, what more blessed lot could I 
desire than to dream out my old life in a corner 
of that hearth ? 

So, without a word to my boy, I set out for the 
fair Southland, for which of us is willing to 
leave our heart’s desire to be brought about of 
God? Do we not all, rather, think it necessary 
that we should put our own weak shoulder to the 
wheel to help God—poor blind worms, to help 
Him bring about that which we long for? Old 
man though I was, well led through a long, 
briery life by the safe hand of God, I had not 
yet learned the folly of this conceit; so I set out 
for the South, thinking on the way how I would 
help God on, how I would smoothe the way— 
how I would gently bridge the chasms He might 
leave between me and my heart’s desire. Nay, 
start not. Not with these bare words did I think 





the shadows lay broad and cool athwart the grass. 


—not with this bald human presumption did I 
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reason even to myself. Of course | glossed it 
over, and trimmed it up, and clothed it in the 
self-righteous, self-excusing garb which shapes 
itself so swiftly for us; yet, naked, the thought 
was just as I have said. It was night when I 
arrived — night, and the gorgeous garden lay 
sketched in black and white, the bees and birds 
asleep, and the lily-cups all full of dew. Only 
the house was radiant now, all the wide windows 
gushing forth a stream of light. There was 
music within, and the din of merry voices, and 
I could hear, with a throb of tender joy, my 
Alec’s blessed laugh. : 

If I paused on the piazza, old man that I was 
and tired with my long journey, it need not have 
been to brush away a tear. Nay, rather, it must 
have been to pray that God would keep my Alec’s 
laugh as innocent as now, and bless the child Mag- 
nolia, It had needs be short, that prayer, for my 
hostess on a sudden had my hands in hers, shaking 
them, with her face aglow. 


“Come in!” she cried. ‘ What a grand sur- 


prise! I could not have arranged it better had 
I looked for you. Come in and see our chil- 
dren.” 


It needed not that tender drop upon the final 
words to tell me they were happy, Was I so dis- 
appointed, then, that God had accomplished this 
without my aid that a passing shadow swept my 
heart ? 

I held her on the threshold. ‘Let me look, 
first,’ I said. Many bright eyes won my gaze. 
Many brown heads, shining with dainty adorn- 
ments, many soft blonde locks and dimpled 
cheeks; but in vain did I seek the fair, frail 
priestess with the wind-blown hair. By and by, 
from the din of sweet tones and the tinkle of 
swaying laughter, two clear voices detached 
themselves—two voices full and low; and then, 
gradually from the flutter of silk and lace, from 
the dazzle of jewels and eyes and the confusion 
of bright forms, two figures grew distinct—my 
fair-haired Alec, like an old Norse hero among 
these keen-faced Southerners, and by his side a 
woman straight and stately, and dark-browed as 
the night. “But where is the child?” The 
question trembled on my lips, but ere I asked it 
two tawny eyes were turned my way, and from 
the stately woman’s face looked forth the little 
priestess with the wind-blown hair. Dark, soft 
hair, closely braided above a spotless face; 
strange, sunset eyes and scarlet lips; a white 
throat rising with a gleam from the rustling 
dark-green dress she wore, slashed and edged 
with velvet of the palest brown. Magnolia! 

With shining eyes she left the merry throng 
and came out through the door to welcome me. 

“ And how is our little poetess ?”’ I questioned, 
remembering that summer day so long ago. Fit 
Corinne for this Western Italy, I thought. For 
it was no more a puzzled child who eyed me with 





a doubt, but a splendid woman stood before =, 


tall and straight-limbed, with the holy calm of _ 
strong, pure womanhood in every curve and — 
line. 

A faint blush dashed the waxen fairness of ~ 
her face, and she drooped her noble head be. 
side me. ‘ 

Then I came down from the heights. This was 
no princess, for all her sweeping robes and 
eyes. Nor yet a priestess was she, but only a 
“young lady,’ my Alec’s promised wife. 

“No, we have done with all that new,” she 
said, laughing shyly. ‘“ Never ‘ poetess’ any more, 
if you please, First, it was interminable dramas, 
stiff and tedious; by and by it came down to poems 
that could be written on the petal of a great mag. 
nolia; and now, at last, thanks be to common sense, 

I write no more effusions.” 

“ But don’t think you will cheat the old man 
thus,” I said. ‘* Your mother gave me something 
once, before I ever saw you, which will make you 
‘our little poetess’ to me always.” Disregarding 
the startled eyes, I opened slowly my big memo. 
randum-book, and there, laid away between the 
leaves, was a pale brown thing, like a morsel of 
parchment, lined here and there with delicate 
tracings. This I took out triumphantly under the 
lamp in the hall, and, putting on my gold-rimmed 
glasses, I prepared to read. “Ah, I must have it 
upside down.” So round I turned it, and round 
again, but never a word could I read. 

“There! give it up,” Magnolia’s voice cried 
with a ring of girlish glee—‘‘there! give it up, 
You see the waves of time are not less cruel to 
my ‘ footsteps on the sands’ than they are to the 
prints of heavier feet. Fling away the poor dead 
thing. I will give you to-morrow a white one 
from my tree.” 

But Alec had a word to say, grown too wise 
and tender now in his manhood’s strength ever to 
wound the fanciful creature by a boy’s untimely 
jest. “Time can erase your words,” he said, 
“from the petals you love so well, but from my 
heart nothing can erase them.” Then, leaning, 
he lifted the white hand gleaming amid the glossy 
green, and holding it in his he repeated the simple 
lines “our little poetess” had traced so long ago 
upon “a perfumed satin scroll ;”’ 


* When fair buds are opening purely 
On the giant tree I love, 
In my heart there wake as surely 
Throbs of high thought from above, 


‘* When the petals white, expanding, 
Shed their precious perfume round, 
Humbly ‘neath their shadow standing, 
Pray I, as on holy ground— 


“* Pray I that my heart unspotted 
As these cups may ever be, 
Fit to bear most holy incense— 
Worthy, Christ, to rise to Thee.” 
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III. 
‘ FALLEN PETALS, 


Did I ever think that I should pass some day 
through that flower-wreathed piazza without one 


! Jook to the pulsing perfumed garden? Yet so it 


was. There came a day when with feeble, hasty 
steps the old man tottered through the door, hush- 
ing his loud heart-beats and his trembling voice, 
lest they should trouble some one. 

Alas, Magnolia! My hostess did not meet me 
now upon the threshold with her face aglow and 
cry in tender joy, “Come, see our children.” 
But one of them came flying past me down the 
little stairs, brushing against me with unseeing, 
miserable eyes—past me with one heartbroken 
sigh, and out into the mocking sunlight. And 
while I stood looking feebly after him, a white 
face gleamed upon me from the shadows lying 
up along the stairway, and a broken, gentle voice 
said softly, “You have come? She has been 
asking for you.” 

And when I went up to the little room, through 
whose small window still clung those patient, 
tender ivy fingers, there sat Magnolia. Was it 
indeed Magnolia? Why, then, did I stop and 
strangle a sob in the doorway? Why, then, did 
she not rise up to greet me with shining, goyal eyes 
and trailing robes of glossy green? Ah, why? 

There she lay, long and white, two patient, 
pale-veined hands clasped in her lap and her 
head turned aside toward the little window. 

“ Alas!’’ I said—* alas, my friend! how came 
she so?” 

Very softly I spoke, yet my words stirred the 
dark head suddenly. Out of her innocent, wan 
face two tawny eyes looked forth at me, so deep 
and mournful that my own grew big with tears. 

“Tt happened so,” she said in the old grave, 
sweet tones, not greeting me nor showing any 
wonder—“ it happened so.”” And she raised one 
pale, small hand and pointed through the window. 
There I could ‘see the clinging ivy, and below the 
gleaming lilied pool and myrtle snowflakes, as of 
yore; but before me—alas, Magnolia !—before me 
the blasted tree strained up its withered fingers to 
the sky. The straight brown column had grown 
strangely gray; the branches bent no more 
beneath their scented burden, but here and there 
sustained a leaf of lifeless brown. 

Magnolia smiled as she watched my awestruck 
face. “No lightning,” she said—“ nothing sud- 
den, nothing harsh, Just a gentle fading out of 
life, like mine. The flowers died in June, and 
dropped off one by one. I watched them with 
a pang, but still I hoped the green leaves would 
remain, But they went too, and by and by I 
grew less sad, for I felt my own life fading with 
the dying tree.” 

What could I do but bow my white head down 
at sight of the smile on her beautiful face? 


. ' 





“Oh, why,” I cried—* why, O my God, must 
this be so?”? A sudden rebellion rose within me. 
That my old, worthless life should linger on, 
while death should smite this fairest flower of 
all! “Why?” I cried bitterly. 

And then Magnolia laid her hand on my white 
head, and I heard her voice, in weak but gay and 
girlish tones, repeat— 

“ The little bird pipeth, ‘Why? why ?’ 

In the summer woods when the sun falls low ; 

And the great bird sits on the opposite bough, 

And stares in his face, and shouts ‘ How? how?’ 

And the black. owl scuds down the mellow twilight, 

And chants ‘How? how?’ the whole of the 

night.” 


It was then my boy returned—then, while my 
head was bowed, while her mother hid her face 
apart, and Magnolia stroked my hair with a 
strain of laughter in her tones. He looked very 
tired, my boy, I thought as I raised my head— 
very tired and sad, but my own brave Alec still. 
He had left his miserable looks and his heart- 
broken sighs without, and’stood above us, smiling 
down pathetically upon the bent brown head. 

“‘ Empty-handed ?” Magnolia asked, with a 
sudden drop of grief and weakness in her voice. 
* Not one, Alec?” 

** Not one,” he answered her—*‘ not one, my 
love. Ah, darling, think; the days are growing 
short. Next summer they will come again. The 
blossoms_ have all fallen, only the: scarlet seeds 
are there. Wait till next summer, love.” 

A gleam came in her face, almost of agony. 
Her tawny eyes yearned past him toward the tree. 
“ How can I wait?” she cried in broken tones— 
“how can I, Alec? Ah, Alec, if you loved me!’ 

With one mighty groan my boy dropped on his 
knees beside her. “ Jf)’ he said—*if I loved 
you!” And, kissing her small folded hands, he 
rose up hastily and left the room. I do not know - 
how long he was away, for no change came to 
mark the flight of time. Her mother stood 
motionless behind her, hiding her face; Magnolia 
lay with folded hands, her eyes turned toward the 
window; and I sat, seeing all as if it were a 
curious picture and not a tragedy of actual life. 
Through the little window came a blink of blue- 
and-silver sky all bordered round with ivy-leaves, 
and harshly traced against it, as if Death himself 
had held the crayon, stood the gaunt branches of 
the great dead tree. Within the little window 
gleamed that wistful dark-brown face, that nobly- 
fashioned form, helpless in all its stately beauty, 
There was the white bed from which so often she 
had watched the tree, and beside it the small desk 
at which our little poetess was wont to write her 
simple lines. 

While I watched her, suddenly she rose up like 
a star. 

“Alec,” she said, “God bless you !”” 

And there stood Alec in the doorway, with one 
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late, feeble blossom in his hand. ‘J/,” he said, 
softly, coming toward her—-* ¢/ I loved you!” 

“ Yes,” she cried with a celestial smile—* yes, 
and you do!” 

And for the only time in all her life I saw Mag- 
nolia lay her arm about his neck and lean her head 
against him. I think an angel folded its white 
wings about us for a while just then; I think 
heaven opened to the dying girl; I think even 
Alec hushed his human heart and /et his soul sink 
down before Ged’s throne with, “As Thou wilt!” 

How long was it? What passed? Could I 
have slept? But all at once I found my boy’s 
blue eyes astare and his white lips all drawn in 
sudden anguish. 7¢y lips were fixed, Magnolia, 
too, but in celestial calm, Thine eyes were staring, 
but the peace of heaven fel] on them as I closed 
the lids. Ah, God, you opened then a chasm I 
could never bridge between me and my heart’s de- 
sire! Wasthatall? Ah, could that be the end? 

A nobly-moulded woman lying like a fallen 
tree—against her fair dead face a blossom of the 
great magnolia. . . 

Here I sit, in a small ivy-mantled room that 
looks out over snowy myrtles and slanting shad- 
ows cast athwart the grass. Some one leans against 
the dead gray column, with his face upturned and 
lilies at his feet. The tree points upward still with 
its gaunt fingers to the sky, but on the topmost 
branch a little bird sits, singing lustily. A little 
bird, flame-plumaged, silver-voiced, sits pouring 
its bright heart through its quivering throat, the 
while I trace in black and white the story of 
Magnolia. And as I write a little bird begins to 

sing within my heart—a little bird of hope—and, 
leaning from the ivy-mantled window, I catch a 
gieain of sunlight on my Alec's patient face. Sing 
on, sweet bird, above the fallen petals of his heart’s 
dead love! Slant, golden sun, across his blessed 
head, until, amid the song of angels, in the light 
of God, he greets once more his own Magnolia! 


o<ith- 


. * 





VESPER. 


BY ELIZA M. SHERMAN, 


Slow in the purple west 
The sun is setting; 

Put labor all aside, 
And care forgetting. 


Sweet on the air is borne 
Fragrance of flowers, 
Silver stars watch do keep 

Thro’ the still hours, 


Soft on the évening air 
Vesper-bells, bringing 

Summons to praise and prayer, 
Sweetly are ringing. 


Faint falls the vesper-hymn 
Over the flowers: 
“ Saviour, abide with us 
Thro’ the night-hours.” 





THE GATHERING UP OF A BROKEN 


CHAIN. 


She sat on a great gray rock, very close to the — 
low, sobbing music of the waves, looking far oyt- 


on old Ocean’s crested billows, her dimpled 
cheek resting in one soft rosy palm, while a fay. 
away look beamed in her passionate, soul-thril]. 
ing eyes. When she had wandered out to the 
old rock and wearily seated herself, there haq 
been no thought of a graceful poise, a studied 
posture for effect; but, without knowing it, swee 
Elise Snow presented a picture fairer than the 
gifted poet’s wildest fancy. 

Thinking, thinking! Sometimes Elise almog 
wished that she was deprived of that power, for 
she had nothing pleasant to think of now. True, 
there often flitted across her mind a sweet remem. 
brance of what might have been, but with a de. 
nying shake of her proud, handsome head she 
would lay it aside as too sacred a relic for yp. 
worthy hands to desecrate. 

Yes, Elise had had her dream of love, but it 
had receded farther and still farther away from 
her, until it had almost faded from sight. The 
thought vanished for ever, but her reverie by the 
yaves convinced her that it was not so. The 
memory of her lost love was as dear to her now 
as in the bright past. Three years ago—Elise 
often counted the months to assure herself that it 
was not five, the time seemed so long—Gerald 
Boutelle had spent the summer in the village of 
Castleton, regaining his health, lost by a winter's 
dissipation, and making love to and winning a 
heart that was far too pure and confiding for as. 
sociation with so worldwise and blasé a man, It 
had been the same sweet, beguiling story told by 
the old gray rock, the same worthless promises, 
the same heartbreaking parting, that aré so fa 
miliar to all, and with many a sad experience. 

For one year innocent Elise looked for his 
coming with faithful trusting, waiting for a word 
from the absent one. Never did that true, loyal 
heart doubt the king it had sworn allegiance to, 
But the word never came. He was not false, 
Elise thought, but dead. He would never return 
to her, but she could go to him with the lingering 
dew of the first love-kiss fresh upon her lips, 
Did she regret the bright summer that had come 
and gone, leaving only an aching void? No, 
no; far from it. Had Gerald Boutelle, with his 
irresistible blond beauty, never crossed her path 
the throne in her heart had been erected for 
naught ; the crown-jewel, studded with devotion 
and faith, left to crumble away and form a ruined 
and tenantless edifice. 

The foamy waves swept higher and higher, 
until they almost touched the hem of her dainty 
muslin dress, while the spray dashed a shower of 
sparkling diamonds over the dark-haired maiden, 
still looking out and dreaming of the future—not 
an earthly future, but a bright hereafter far up 
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and beyond the blue sky that seemed to dip its 
gure mantle in the dancing waves. 

Atiny white speck caught Elise’s eye, and she 
watched it mechanically as it came nearer to the 
shore. Soon the low, mournful boom of a sig- 
gal-gun announced a ship in distress, In an in- 
stant the fearful storm of the night before oc- 
curred to her mind, and she knew full well that 
this must be some noble ship that had received its 
death-warrant from the old Storm-king, and was 
*simlessly drifting with the tide. By the time the 
second gun had sounded its mournful call the 
beach ‘was thronging with eager villagers, ready 
todo and dare to save the lives on the doomed 
ship. 

The boats were soon launched, manned, and 
ready to start—in fact, were pushing off—when 
Elise sprang forward, begging to go with them. 
There was no danger, she argued, and she might 

ibly be of some assistance. The, slightest 
wish of little Snow-bird, as the villagers called 
her, was an unquestionable command to them, 
and she was permiited to go. They soon reached 
the ship, and Elise was lifted on board, eager to 
do something to prove to all that they could not 
have gotten along without her. 

Down in the cabin all was confusion. Each 
was anxious to be first to leave the sinking ship, 
and, since help had come, all wanted to take 
some prized luggage, and in their eagerness 
thought it possible. I said, “all;” not so. 
Away to the extreme tnd of the cabin a little 
group attracted Elise’s attention. A beautiful 
lady, whose fair hair swept the floor, lay on a 
sofa, while a gentleman, clasping a wee toddling 
one in his arms, knelt with bowed head, careless 
of all around, Was it instinct or true womanly 
sympathy that caused Elise to turn from those 
self-reliant ones and offer her assistance to the 
bowed form before her? 

As the little one, who could not fully under- 
stand its father’s trouble, caught sight of Elise, it 
stretched forth its dimpled hands, crying, 

“ Papa, lady tum an’ help mamma.” 

At the words of the child the gentleman raised 
his bowed head and looked up. 

“Little Elise! Snow-bird!’’ he cried. 
thus we meet again ?”’ 

Every pulse of her body stood still, then 
burned and quivered with fever-heat. She tried 
to steady her voice, but failed: 

“ Gerald, who is it? and is it death ?” 

He would have given worlds, if it were pos- 
sible, if he could have truthfully answered, 
“She is my sister ;”” but with those honest, soul- 
searching eyes looking into his he could not deny 
the mother of his child: 

“She was my wife, Snow-bird, and now our 
little one is motherless.”’ 

“Oh, Gerald!’’ Elise said no more, but all 
the words in the English language could not 
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have described her feelings better. Reproach, 
surprise, almost unbelief, arrayed themselves in 
that one pitiful cry. 

She turned away her head. She could not en- 
dure the sight of that fair, cold beauty whom 
Gerald had called wife, although she were cold 
in death. What could it mean? Had he been 
false? A low moan of anguish told how bitter 
that thought would be. No, no; it could not be. 
Circumstances had forced him to marry another. 
He could explain it all, she knew. “Then wo- 
man’s standard, faith, came to the rescue, and she 
put forth her hand, while her low sweet voice 
caused Gerald to look up again: 

“Gerald, it is all over. May I help you 
now ?” 

He did not need to inquire what was all over. 
Too well he knew the struggle that had swept, 
like an overwhelming flood over that trembling 
soul, and left nothing but pity and forgiveness. 
He could not understand ; it did not seem pos- 
sible that any woman could love a man so un- 
selfishly that after he had wrecked her life she 
could under the trying circumstances offer her 
assistahce without a word of reproach, 

“ Yes, Elise, you may help me, Take my baby- 
girl, and God will bless you.’ 

**But you must come, Gerald. There is room 
for all in the boat. We will take the lady on 
shore and bury her there.” 

Elise could not say “ your wife” yet ; the wound 
was too deep, the blow had been too sure. She 
gave orders for the removal of the dead, with 
Gerald’s baby clasped close in her arms, like one 
talking in her sleep. It was all like a troubled 
dream that she must awake from soon, She 
never rightly remembered how they reached the 
shore and what happened after—how Gerald’s 
wife was laid to rest by the old gray rock; they 
said it had been her wish; nothing seemed real 
but Gerald at the old tryst-place by her side. 

She had come out to the rock to-night for the 
first time since she had sat and listened to the 
signal-gun from the sinking ship. As she sat 
reviewing as best she could the last four days, 
Gerald came and stood by her side, looking so 
pale and worn. 

“ Elise, I have something to tell you,” he said, 
sitting down by her side. “Are you willing to 
listen ?” 

*- Yes, Gerald, I am willing to listen,” she said, 
repeating his words in a low, caressing tone; 
“it is best that I should know how it all hap- 
pened,” 

“« Snow-bird, let me begin three years ago, when 
I stood on this old rock holding your hand in mine 
and saying the word Farewell. God knows, I in- 
tended no harm when I told my love and won your 
trusting heart. It was like ‘ drifting with the tide,’ 
and it would have been like,‘ pulling against the 
stream’ to have fled from your coy, sweet presence 
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when, in your innocence and trust, you could not 
hide your love from me. I was but mortal, Elise, 
and failed to do my duty. I left you with a promise 
of a speedy return, when you would be all the 
world to me. And how did I fulfil that promise? 
I will tell you, Snow-bird, although I hide my 
head in shame. I was engaged to be married 
when I won your love, but, Elise, I forgot it in 
your sweet, bewildering love. I returned home 
and fulfilled that engagement, trying to think that 
you would prove as false as I. Even that would 
have been aconsolation. My bride loved me truly 
and tenderly, and in due time, after Baby Maude 
came, I almost thought that love was fully returned. 
I filled her life; I made her happy at least, for 
which I thank God now. We had been abroad 
a year, and were returning home, when our ship 
was caught in a fearful storm. In a sudden lurch 
of the ship my wife was hurled from my side, and 
her head coming in contact with something, I know 
not what, she was instantly killed. I knew nor 
cared for nothing more until I heard your voice 
calling me back to life and reality, and felt your 
hand clasped in mine. Snow-bird, you have heard 
my story. Now I am going away. Will you keep 
my baby Maude while I am away? and will you 
try to forgive and forget my error of the past ?” 

A wild thrill of joy ran like fire through her 
veins. He was only asking what was the desire 
of her life to do, and she reached out her hand 
blindly toward him: 

“Ves, Gerald, I’ will take little Maude and 
care for her until you come to claim your own. 
I have already forgiven you, and I will try to 
forget.” 

Gerald pressed those small hands very closely 
in his, and through reverence for the dead and 
respect for the living he looked his caress and 
turned away. 


One year had passed, freighted with its joy and 
woe. To Elise it had been very sweet. Maude, 
with her baby ways, had crept in and filled the 
aching void that Gerald’s absence had made, and 
to-night, the anniversary of his departure, she 
stands on the old gray rock clasping Maude’s 
dimpled hand in hers, waiting for—what? 

Through the low music of the waves came a 
voice—a voice that she had not heard for one 
year. It said, “ Elise, I have come to claim my 
own. Is it all mine, or only a part? Is it to be 
but a tiny ray of light, or one eternal day? Tell 
me, Snow-bird: am I asking too much ?” 

“ No, Gerald, all is yours,” said Elise, a glad 
smile lighting up her fair face; “I have learned 
to forget.” 

Gerald clasped her in his arms; he had that 
right now. And he knew and felt that he was a 
better man for passing under the chastening rod, 
while Elise found love was just as perfect after 
the gathering up of the broken chain. 








AN UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER, — 


BY GLENNA. 





It was down at the Vernons’ it all happened, 


We were invited there for August, and when the 
invitation came Clem declared she would not 


“No, not one step; it was sure to be dull,” she 


said—“ all sorts of horrid people, and not a man ” 


worth amusing one’s self with.” 
Auntie was in despair, and I was as angry as 


it was possible for me to be with her, for our 


prayers, like our reproaches, were of no avail ; 
she received both with calmest indifference, 

Then, at the very last moment, after I had 
spent eloquence sufficient to move a Statue, and 
when auntie, with martyrdom written on e 
line of her dear old face and visions of hot, 
dusty watering-places floating before her, wag 
writing regrets and excuses to Mrs. Vernon, there 
came a letter to Clem from Laura Ivington—three 
sheets closely written, and in the very last post. 
script she mentioned that her cousin, Cyril Brent. 
ley, was at the Vernons’. 

Then Clem immediately announced she had 
changed her mind, took possession of aunties 
partially-written regrets and excuses, kissed us 
both into forgiveness of her extremely wicked 
behavior, and commenced. packing her own 
trunks with an energy which I knew meant 
war. 

You think it strange? Well, we didn’t. Auntie 
and I were perfectly use@ to such caprices; she 
always ruled us, our lovable, naughty Clem. Yet 
I was certain it was not pure caprice that made 
“my lady” change her mind that time, but that 
bit of information about Cyril Brentley. 

You see, his reputation for being unconquerable 
was quite equal to her own as the most outrageous 
flirt in society. Clem loved a foeman worthy of 
her steel, and she had been “ put on her mettle” 
concerning him several times; and since we had 
never met him, I was very sure she meant mis- 
chief. 

We were to go on the eighth, and it was the 
sixth when Clemence made up her mind to go; 
and from that time until the evening of our 
arrival she beamed upon us like a perfect sun- 
beam; but that evening she got fractious— 
wouldn’t get dressed, and when we presented 
the inducement of tea and the impossibility of 
getting it without a toilette, she declared she 
didn’t want any tea, and sent us down without 
her, very much disturbed in spirit, but wisely 
reserving our excuses for her non-appearance 
till the last minute. 

We found a number of our friends in the 
drawing-room—Mrs. Dancreid and Maud; Mrs. 
Norton and her two daughters; Captain Lacy 
and his sister; Mayne Alton, Frank Hazelton 
and several others. 


Just as every one was wondering in their hearts 
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if tea would not be served soon, in marched 
Clem, ready for conquest, too entrancingly lovely 
and perfectly dressed. She always dressed like 
an angel—or a Frenchwoman, which is a much 
better comparison. That night she was in black, 
dense black from the tip of her train to the 
yuches that framed her pretty chin and the 
sleeves that displayed the dimpled wrists. Her 
hair was combed up and coiled on top of her 
head like a great golden snail-shell, and a few 
loose, bright threads made a curly halo around 
her face. 

Everybody crowded around her, for Clem 
was a great favorite and always received an 
enthusiastic welcome. ‘ Clem,” whispered Maud 
Dancried, “‘ now the ‘ general’ has come, I suppose 
we must fall back; but we are delighted to see 
you, nevertheless.” 

One of her many nicknames was the “ Gen- 
eral,” given her at school, because, as some one 
had said, “‘ she was invincible and commanded 
an army of charms ;” and the name clung to her 
even after she had left school for society. She 
replied laughingly to Maud’s remark, and turned 
to receive the greetings of Captain Lacy; and 
it was then that Mr. Brentley entered, and, com- 
ing over to Mrs. Vernon, apologized for his tardi- 
ness. 

As I was standing near, Mrs. Vernon intro- 
duced us, and after acknowledging it very grace- 
fully he commenced some polite commonplace 
about the city and country, got halfway through, 
and paused—not a very long pause, but so plainly 
uncalled for in the middle of a sentence that I 
looked up surprised, and, following his glance, 
saw that Clem: had turned and raised her beau- 
tiful eyes; and for the first time they saw each 
other. He finished his remarks composedly, and 
then Mr. Hazelton, on the other side, claimed my 
attention. But I managed, while attending to 
him, to hear Mr. Brentley say to our hostess, 
“Will you tell me who that is with the wonder- 
ful golden hair ?” 

Mrs. Vernon looked amazed, then laughed. 
“My dear Cyril,” she said, “have you become 
ensnared in those golden meshes? That ‘ won- 
derful’ hair may only be the net of a siren, and 
you know you abhor a flirt.” 

“She is not a flirt,’ said Cyril, so decidedly 
that I turned to look at him and catch Mrs. 
Vernon’s significant amused glance. “I could 
think so were the face less pure and unconscious. 
It is a theory of mine that no one can trifle with 
all that is holiest in the affections without it leav- 


. ing the sign ‘trifler’ upon the face; and by that 


sign I know the coquette at sight. 
not told me the name.”’ 

“No,” laughed Mrs. Vernon; “I will intro- 
duce you after tea.” 

After tea I saw her, with Mr. Brentley in close 
attendance, slowly making her way to where 


But you have 





Clem stood, a charming picture against the back- 
ground of exquisite lace curtains. She was per- 
fectly conscious they were approaching her, but 
she had not been through two seasons of hard 
flirting and any amount of trying situations to 
appear conscious, 

“Clemence,” said Mrs. Vernon, her voice 
trembling with mischief, “ Mr. Brentley has re- 
quested the honor of an introduction. Miss 
Clem Darcy—Mr. Cyril Brentley.”’ 

The man actually started, but he hurried to 
acknowledge the introduction. Clem was mak- 
ing her most graceful bow, and did not notice 
it. 

“Aha, Mr. Brentley!”’ I thought, “the Gen- 
eral’s first shot is the explosion of your theory.” 

But before the evening was over I was con- 
vinced that Clem had met her match. He cer- 
tainly was fine-looking, and brilliant when he 
chose to talk. He was not handsome, but beside 
him many a handsomer man would pale into in- 
significance, his face was so expressive of power 
and character, of quiet strength; and I foresaw 
that my lady Clem would hardly capture that 
man with her accustomed ease. 

She too recognized it, and as I sleepily un- 
laced my boots in our room that night she rushed 
in, struck an attitude, and with a flourish of her 
fan exclaimed, 

“ War to the knife, Fan, and no quarter!” 

Later she realized it more fully, and with dis- 
satisfaction, that if he was not a general with an 
army of graceful nothings and killing glances at 
his command, he was at least commander of 
himself. It was evident that he liked her, that 
he enjoyed and sought her society. They walked, 
talked, read and danced together; and every- 
body was of the opinion that Clem was as sure 
of that conquest as of all others; but of it the 
General herself was not so sure. 

“The unmovability of that man is simply dis- 
tracting,’”’ she said to me one day in our room. 

Having been accustomed to persons who moved 
at her will only, she naturally rebelled at this 
phase of character in Mr. Brentley; but, try as 
she would—and the force she brought to bear 
was wonderful—she could not surmount it. She 
had power to please, but none to displease, or 
even annoy, him. Do what she would in that 
direction, he was unmoved, gracefully impene- 
trable. 

Clem became desperate, and flirted with Char- 
lie Marston. Mr. Brentley, not even deigning 
to retaliate by a like proceeding—which would 
have been a slight satisfaction—spent the time in 
her very presence with apparent indifference to 
her proceedings, and enjoyment of the society of 
Mrs. Vernon and auntie. 

I could see all of it was wearing on Clem. A 
man against whom she had used in vain her 
whole battery of charms was an anomaly, 
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“* No woman who is not a saint likes indiffer- 
ence ;”’ and Clem was by no means a saint. 

How any man with the vestige of a heart 
could resist her was to me a wonder. But, 
though I was almost certain that the quiet of 
Cyril Brentley’s manner was the result of a stern 
effort of will, the resistance enforced, and that he 
was human enough to be terribly in love with the 
winsome little coquette, to all appearance he was 
endowed with invulnerability. 

And Clem? Considering the fact that it was 
only a trial of skill, the way it affected her was 
mysterious. Although she was outwardly tran- 
quil, although she made no sign, I saw she was 
possessed by a strong nervous excitement. She 
was. sleepless; no fatigue seemed to affect her. 
Pride was in arms; she had never beaten a re- 
treat in her life—never in all her life been con- 
quered; and she said to me one night, as she 
stood before the glass with her pretty teeth tight 
shut, “ Fan, 4e shall surrender!” 

And so it went on until the third day of Sep- 
tember. We had all of us stayed longer than 
we had at first intended, and Cyril Brentley that 
morning had announced his departure on the 
next. 

We were all going out on the Bluffs for a fare- 
well picnic. You have seen those Bluffs? They 
rise straight and tall up from the river—most ter- 
rible to climb, but the magnificent view from the 
top repays you. 

Clem was a siren indeed that day. She wore 
palest green muslin, and flirted desperately. In 
the afternoon Cyril Brentley took her away up to 
the top of the tallest bluff to see the view. While 
they were standing looking out at the river she 
took a step nearer the edge to see over. 

« Miss Clem,’ said Cyril, “it is not safe for 
you to do that; this bluff overhangs a little, and 
it may not be all solid ground beneath your 
feet.” But that afternoon for Clem “to hear 
was to disobey,” and she danced straight out 
to the very verge, giving him a saucy look over 
her shoulder. 

The next moment she was in his arms, pale and 
speechless, That extreme edge of the bluff upon 
which she Had been standing had loosened and 
swept with a rush like a small avalanche into the 
river below. Only Cyril Brentley’s arm had saved 
her. 

He looked down upon the pale, perfect face 
lying so close against his shoulder. The rippling 
golden hair, which had become loosened, floated 
around her in silken masses, and one fragrant, 
shining tress floated over his shoulder, touching 
his cheek. He held her close, and with a quick, 
passionate gesture kissed her on the fair, white 
forehead. ‘ My right, by the great love I bear 
you,” he murmured. 

Some time after, when Mayne Alton and I 
found them, Clem was sitting upon the ground, 





insisting she was perfectly able to walk back tg” : 
the picnic-ground, while Mr. Brentley was argu.’ 
ing in the most self-contained of manners that she _ 


had better not risk fainting again; and back we 


went, for she had her own way, and electrified. 
the people, bringing down showers of congraty. 


lations and praise upon Mr. Brentley. 

Auntie insisted that Clem must be ill, she looked 
so pale, and she must go home at once. And, ag 
the picnic was getting to be rather a bore, every 
one else concluded to go too; and upon our arrival 
Clem was taken to her room, kissed and petted, 
and finally left to me. 

She lay with a serene smile on her lips, flushing 
and paling by turns, and so sweet she looked J 
was moved to the unwonted sentimentality of 
quoting poetry about my own sister. She look. 
ed, I thought, like Tennyson’s Adeline— 


“Scarce of earth, nor all divine, 
Nor unhappy, nor at rest; 
Yet beyond expression fair, 
With the floating golden hair, 
The rose lips and sweet blue eyes ;” 


and I secretly wondered too if being so near death 
had frightened all of the wickedness out of her, 
That evening, while we were sitting in the 


twilight ‘holding a “Quaker meeting,” silent yet. 


enjoying ourselves, 1 wondering what was the 
matter, with Clem and what she was thinking of, 
Mrs. Vernonscame iniwith a message from Mr, 
Brentley. . “He is inthe library, my dear,” she 
said, “and would like to see you. He leaves us 
early in the morning.” 

Clem rose quietly. “I will go down,” she 
said; and down she went in her simple white 
robes. 

The following I learned afterward by dint of 
perseveringly questioning two very dear relatives 
of mine—my brother and sister. 

Clem walked into the library, which was dimly 
lighted (thoughtful Mrs. Vernon!), with perfect 
certainty of the result. The nervous restlessness 
was gone, the uncertainty and doubt. It was a 
clear open field to her then; for the first time she 
was sure she held the vantage. 

Cyril arose and came to meet her. 

“ Forgive me,” she said with a charming smile; 
‘“*I forgot you were to leave in the morning. I 
always delude myself till the last moment with 
the belief that anything pleasant will go on for 
ever. But,” suddenly changing to sweet, solemn 
gravity, “I did not forget that I owe to you my 
life, and,” lifting her glorious eyes, “ the possibil- 
ity of pleasure or pain. Words are so poor! I 
hope you understand that I feel I owe you more 
than I can ever hope to repay—that anything I 
could do to lessen the weight of gratitude would 
be done gladly ;” and her eyes were misty with 
tears. 

Cyril’s reply was cold, almost stern: “ To what- 
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ever of service there was in the act, Miss Darcy, 
are perfectly welcome. As for myself, I shall 

be fully repaid in the thought that I have saved 
somuch of beauty from probable disfigurement, 

| {though it be to the destruction of many of my 

‘prethren. May I offer you a chair?” drawing 

’ one directly under the light of the chandelier. 

Clem accepted the chair. There was a faint 

pink flush over her throat and face, but her eyes 
were clear and untroubled. She opened her fan, 
a wonder of exquisitely carved sandal-wood and 
lace, and swayed it back and forth with nonchalant 

e. 

«You may deny me the pleasure of expressing 
it, but you cannot lessen my feeling of gratitude. 
| suppose I understand what you mean. I won- 
der you allowed so small a consideration as my- 
self to influence you against the great one, the 
welfare of your brethren. I am sorry, though, 
Mr. Brentley,” her voice changing effectively, 
“that you so utterly despise me; I had hoped 
you were my friend—that it was not a matter 
of indifference to you whether I lived or died.” 

He looked: at her from head to foot, so bewitch- 
ing in her simple white dress and pale blue rib- 

_ bons, with her dimpled, perfect arms and shoulders 
showing through the thin material—so glorious in 
her careless beauty, with the shade of weariness 
upon her face; and he drew his breath hard. 

“Was any man ever your friend, Clemence 
Darcy? Does it ever rest there? Do you ever 
stop before you make them yours, heart, mind 
and soul? You have been called a ‘General,’ 
and you are rightly named; you do command an 
army of charms. This,” touching her fan, “is 
one weapon; your eyes, capable of expressing 
everything your heart cannot feel; your voice; 
every feature of your beautiful face; your, hands, 
which win by every curve and dimple,—all your 
glorious beauty forms an armory used only for 
conquest, and you are a General, without 
mercy.” 

Clem was leaning back in her chair, pale but 
perfectly indifferent. She toyed with her fan; 
she did not even look up; and.he went on, his 
voice stern with pain: 

“JI do care whether you live or die. I saved 
your life to-day because I cared. But,” drawing 
his breath hard, “I would rather see you lying 
lifeless at the foot of those rocks than know that 
your future will be the one I foresee—that you 
will live on your life of selfishness and self-devo- 
tion, making men suffer as I know they can suf- 
fer, with no knowledge of the divine self-sacrifice 
of loving, though it be hopelessly—of being loved 
in return. I would rather you had died as you 
lay unconscious in my arms.” 

“I was not wholly unconscious.” 

The voice came low and clear. Clem did not 
look up, but her expression was in a degree tri- 
umphant, 





“You were not? Then you have more of a 
triumph than I had intended. You have honored 
me by doing battle with me, Miss Darcy, using 
all your battery of charms; and though I may be 
wounded, you will do me the justice to acknow- 
ledge it is hardly a victory, since I have not sur- 
rendered. Good-bye, Clemence: shall we not 
call it an even battle?” 

He held out his hand, but Clem was standing 
pale and defiant, with her face turned from him. 

“You will not? Then adieu, Miss Darcy.” 
He turned to go, but one word stopped him, and 
he looked back. : 

* Wait!” Down on the floor went the lovely 
fan, drenched with tears were the eyes that had 
done such execution, and the voice, sweet, with a 
quiver of pain in it, said, 

* Wait! wait! Oh, Cyril, 7 surrender f’ 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. . 
I sit at my window. . A short month ago, 
With her feet in the snow, 
And her little spare cloak tied tight to her chin, 
Weary. Winter look’'d in. 





Her weird white face she press’d close to the pane— 
Tapp'd again and again ; 

An agonized look, a sorrowful moan, 
And away she had flown. 


But long, long after her presence was gone, 
Wandered ever and on 

Cold, piercing chills, while mad murmurs and wails 
Whisper'd horrible tales. 


I sit at my window; but Winter no more 
Overshadows my floor: 

Her voice died away with the shade and the gloom; 
Spring looks into my room. 


My window is up, and she leans on the sill, 
While her voice’s soft triil 

Through the sun-gilded air now rises and dips 
From her mellowy lips. 


A busy breeze floats with a soft, gentle speed, 
And upgathers the seed 

From the garland that lies on her hair's bright strand, 
To diffuse o'er the land, 


How playfully wields she her tiny green wand 
In her elfin-like hand! , 

And on it fair blossoms in beauty unfold, 
Like to Aaron's of old. 


And now the blue lights of her eyes seem to burn 
As upon me they turn, 

While in ‘wildering waves her breath’'s sweet perfume i 
Is pervading my room, 


O Spring! lovely Spring! ‘Tis in her smile alone 
That my heart is in tene, 

And only with her that my spirit may teem 
With its ideal dream. . 
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AUNT RUTH GOES TO HEAR 
OSCAR WILDE. 


No. 9 


BY KATE CROMBIE. 

Yes, I went to hear Oscar when I was in 
Boston; and I was a good deal surprised at 
the way they treated him. You see I knew there 
was lots and lots o’ folks in Boston that hain’t 
got nothin’ ter dew, and that are jest spilin’, as it 
were, for somethin’ to occerpy their minds; and 
I did think that there was enough on ’em ter 
give Oscar a gratifyin’ recepshun or a respeckful 
hearin at least. 

But ’twa’nt so; they come there that night in 
their seal skin sacks and dimonds—money 
enough on their backs ter build a railroad from 
here to Chiny—the best and most “ cu/chewered” 
folks in the city—but they didn’t come ter honor 
Oscar; fur from it. Judgin’ by their actions 
they jest come to make fun and have a good 
time; and I dunno’s I blamed ’em much. 

Ye see in the fust place, they’d heard how he 
was rigged out in knee breeches, with a sunflower 
in his button hole and so on, when he’d lectured 
at other places, so the college boys, about sixty 
of ’em, dressed themselves up ter take him off, 
and marched in as big as life jest afore Oscar put 
in his appearance. 

They did look killin’ that’s a fact! They was 
all decked out in great shape, and every one on 
’em carried a big lily or sunflower in his hand, 
and lopped along, looking as silly and holler 
heded as they knew how. 

I asked a man settin’ beside o’ me, if he didn’t 
think it was kinder insultin’ to Oscar; I told him 
I thought it was real mean ter treat a stranger 
so 


He laughed and says he “ Don’t you worry; 


He calls it, 


he knows all about it—he likes it. 
‘the ’omage that mediockrity pays to genius. 

“Is that so? says I Wall, then I s’pose it’s all 
right; but I should think he’d ruther they’d pay 
him some other way.” 

“So they have to-night, madam ;”-says the 
man lookin round him. “This crowded house 
represents to Oscar a pocket full o’ money and 
that’s all he cares about it.” 

“Oh I guess not, sir;” says I “fur he speaks 
a good many times, I notice, in his poems, about 
everything bein’ holler and good for nothin’ 
except art and beauty and so on. Now / think 
he’d a ben dretful well pleased if we'd all 
clubbed together and persented him with a harn- 
some chromo to-night.” 

The man had a bad coughin’ spell jest then so 
he didn’t say no more. 

There was one arrangement a little different 
from anything I ever see afore. 

When I went to see the Siamese twins and the 





two-heded girl and the five-leggid calf they PN, 
didn’t try to give no effecks in color—didn’t haye — 
no background nor nothin’, you know. S’poge 
they never thought on’t. 2 

But Oscar, he had a red curtin’ drawed behing — 
him, and it did set him off wonderful! I shonlg 
most a’ thought some o’ them show men would q’ 
got hoid o’ that kink before! 

I wonder though, that he didn’t put that staty 
of Bethoven behind the orgin or out o’ the way 
somewhere. There it stood jest the other side 9’ 
the curtin’ right in plain sight—towerin’ up above ‘ 
everything; and bein’ so big and rough lookin’, 
he made quite a contrast to Oscar. It was pooty 
hard on Bethoven; for he had on his everyday 
clo’es ye know and Oscar was all dressed up in! 
his swoller tail and white kid gloves. 

I felt bad ter see a statu we all set so high by, 
so kind o’ put in the shade—as it were. I don’t 
know’s Oscar meant ter cut anybody out; still, it 
looked a little like it. His fixin’ that curtin’ s9 
and wearin’ them gloves and all. 

Wall, I’d read his lectur’ beforehand and I was 
glad I had, for I couldn’t understand one word 
he said that night; nobody couldn’t nuther. They 
was all complainin’. Folks like ter hear the 
words if they can’t ketch the idee, don’t you 
know ? 

I’ve ben to school exibishions, and heard the 
boys speak their Latin and Greek pieces, and if | 
hadn’t a’ known, I should a’ thought that Oscar 
was speakin’ one o’ them kind. 

I ’spose he never had nobody ter tell him how 
to speak a piece, and I most made up my mind 
afore he got through that it was my dooty to see 
him myself and tell himabout that a little in a 
friendly way, and mention some few other pints 
wherein I could see he might improve. 

But I wan’ ter tell ye how that aujence treated 
him that night: they didn’t seem ter be happy 
"less they was clappin’ their hands and stompin’ 
and makin’ a noise. 

They was so chuckin’ full o’ mischief that they 
couldn’t hold in, and every time that poor feller 
stopped ter take a long breath or drink a swaller 
o’ water, they’d begin and: make sech a dretfal 
rumpus as I never heard anywhere afore; no, 
not even at a minstrel show! And I will say, 
that he appears ter be oncommon patient and 
good natered, for he jest stood still and carm as 
a baby through it all, and waited till they got 
ready to stop, and then begun where he left off— 
though nobody’d a’ known if he hadn’t—and 
went on as if nothin’ had happened. 

Yes, whatever other faults Oscar may have, I’m — 
sure he’s got a rea/ good disposishion | 

If you want to read his lectur’, you'll find it 
at most any bookstore printed ‘long with his 
poems. 

I’ve read it over a few times and I’m goin’ ter 
read it agin. I allers feel kinder mixed up in 
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my mind when I git through, as if I didn’t really 
sense it, as it were, but it’s awful interestin’ the 
way them sentences is constructed together. 

I shouldn’t wonder if readin’ the dictionary so 
much has ’fected his stile; its his favorite book 
and he speaks on’t in his lectur’ as bein’ the only 
book fit for a poet ter read. 

To wind up with, he tells us why he sets so 
much by the lily and the sunflower; as nigh as I 
can make out, it aint because sunflower seeds is 
good ter feed to chickens, nor because the lily 
smells so sweet, but because the sunflower looks 
somethin’ like a Aon, and the lily is perfeckly 
lovely ! 

Wall, that’s all right: I'm fond o’ flowers my- 
self, but I can’t s¢e wherein them two is so’ much 
better.’n all the rest, 

It was pooty bad weather the next mornin’ 
arter the lectur, but I never ’low nothin’ ter 
stand in the way o’ dooty. So I spunked up, 
and set out afoot and alone to call on Oscar. 

I sent up my card, and he didn’t keep me 
waitin’ long. He came a tiptoein’ inter the 
room, with a flower in his buttonhole—though 
he wore a mornin’ gownd—a silk one, all em- 
broidered off and hangin’ clear down to his heels. 
* «How do ye do, my young friend?” says I, 
as cordial as could be. 

. He bowed very graceful and smiled, and says 
he * How do you do, madam? It is bad weather 
for a lady to be out.’ 

“Qh la,” says I “I don’t mind it.” 

He iooked out the winder and shivered, and 
takin’ out his white handkercher brushed a snow- 
flake that I had brought in, off’n a chair next to 
him. Then he seemed ter be waitin’ for me to 
speak, so I begun. 

“QOscar,’’ says I “I went to hear ye Jectur 
last night, and I didn’t by no means approve of 
the way they "bused ye; and knowin’ that you 
was away from all your folks—a stranger in a 
strange land, as it were, I felt as if I wanted ter 
come and see if I couldn’t dew a little suthin’ ter 
kinder help ye along. 

“If you’re goin’ ter get your livin’ in this way 


—make it your bizness ye know—there’s some | 


few pints you'd orter tend tew.” 

He coughed behind his hand and bowed very 
perlite. 

“Ve see,’ said I “you’re young and you 
can’t be expected to know everything yet; and 
perhaps you hain’t had advantages—if so you 
ain’t so much ter blame. 

“ Another thing your looks is agin ye; it’s.a pity 
you’re so awful homely. A bharnsome man can 
git along most anywheres specially with women; 
but never mind, don’t ye feel discouraged. You 
can fix yourself up ter look considerable better, 
and I’m a goin’ ter tell you how ter dew it; that’s 
one thing I came for. 

“In the fust place you must cut off that ere long 
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hair—’taint the fashion here—and I’ll show ye 
how ter fix your necktye; and then if you could 
take in your lips a little, and try and look a little 
more wide awake, not so resigned ye know. We 
like ive folks.” 

I stopped here, for he had riz up and was 
fumblin’ with his watch chain kinder narvous 
and lookin’ at me most as ef he was mad at what 
I was sayin’. 

**Set down, set down Oscar,’ says I “I ain’t 
a goin’ for some time and you might as well take 
it easy.” 

** Madam,” says he, “this is very extrordinary 
conduct, very /” 

“Oh la,’ says I, laughin’ “you know it’s 
only the tribute mediockrity pays to genius !” 

Upon that he laughed quite nateral and hearty 
and sot down agin and looked at me as gbod 
natered as you please. 

*« Now Oscar,” I goes on “I think you mean 
well and I know somethin’ how you feel— 
specially ’bout nater and flowers and birds and 
sech things.” 

“Why, bless your heart,” says I warmin’ up, 
“sometimes of a summer’s mornin’ to home I’ve 
gone to our back door and opened it and stood 
there. I’ve looked off on to the grand old hills 
and way down ’cross the green medders with the 
dew a sparklin’ on the grass, and the daisies and 
buttercups a noddin’ good mornin’ to each other; 
and p’r’aps if its early, a thousand birds is a 
splittin’ their little throats a singin’ so beautiful, 
and the air is all so sweet and fresh—Massy 
sakes!’ says I “I can’t begin ter tell ye how I 
feel,” and I had ter wipe my eyes, “but I 
guess,” says I, “that I feel same as you do, 
when you tell about treadin’ the golden hights 
and so on.” 

“Why, bless you, dear lady,’”’ says Oscar, rizin’ 
up and ketchin’ hold o*’ my hands “ you are, in 
your way, an estheet—a poet; and I love to meet 
sech souls !” 

«Oh, no I ain’t,” says I calmin’ down. “I’m 
a commonsensicle woman, and when I saya thing 
I ginerally say itso common folks can understand, 
without runnin’ ter the dictionary. The great 
fault with you, ain’t in your idees nor your feel- 
in’s ; and I dunno’ but your morals is well enough, 
only you’ ve writ some o’ your poitry in sech a way 
that it don’t read exactly moral. Now, why not 
write things and say things right end tew, with the 
sense—if there is any—right out plain in words 
we can all understand ? Good land! I’ve got mad 
enough ter eat ye up fore now, a sweatin’ over 
some o’ your sentences, tryin’ ter make out what 
you was drivin’ at. Did you ever hear o’ Dan’l 
Webster? Wall, he never ‘lowed ter use a big 
word, nor an outlandish one, when a simple com- 
mon one would dew. So if you've really got 
anything ter say to rashional creeters, dew, for 
pity’s sake, say it so we can understand! I ain’t 
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the only one to complain on ye in this respeck. 
I’ve heard several speak on’t, and I mention it 
fer your good. Then agin men and women must 
forgit themselves and their hair and so on, before 
they can really ’complish much in any great work. 
And you’ll excuse me for sayin’ it, I hope, but it 
does seem to me somehow, as if you was all the 
time tryin’ ter git admiration and a big name for 


yourself, a good deal more’n you’re tryin’ ter teach- 


folks about beauty and art. If I’s you I’d leave 
my hair and clo’es pooty much to the barber and 
tailor herearter; they know what’s what and then 
you can give all your time to your ‘ great move- 
ment’ you know, and you'll git along better, and 
in time be respected and make money tew.” 

‘Oscar bit his lips and looked as if he felt hurt. 

“Come. Oscar,” says I “‘ don’t be mad at me. 
I’m_Aunt Ruth—perhaps you’ve heard on me? 
I’m most as much of a public charicter as you 
be; and I was a goin’ ter speak a favorable word 
for you to Mr. Govey and tell him what a good 
dispersishun you’ve got, and I mean tew yet,” 
says I, 

Upon that he smiled agin and putout his hand ; 
he is amiable that’s a fact, and I couldn’t help 
kinder takin’ tew him. 

“ All right,”’ says he “ let us be friends.” 

“With all my heart,’ says I “anc if I can ever 
dew anything for ye I wili and be glad to.” 

Then an idee struck me all to once. “ Oscar,” 
says I, “you’re away from home, and I think’s 
likely your mendin’ is all behindhand—now if 
you'll lemme take a little bundle o’ your stockin’s 
along with me, I’ll mend ’em up for ye and wel- 
come. I’m amaster hand ter mend.” 

He’s got a bad cough—I believe I mentioned it 
before—and he put his little white hand up to his 
mouth and coughed a number o’ times, then he 
spoke up real soft and gentle, and says he, “ Dear 
Aunt Ruth, you are most kind and I thank you; 
but my wardrobe is in good order, so far as I am 
aware.”’ So sayin’ he took the little bokay out 
of his buttonhole and gave it tew me, and we 
parted the best o’ friends. 





ROGER WINDOM’S CHOICE. 
BY LOUISA ALEXANDER. 

“Do you know you are distractingly pretty in 
a temper ?” 

“ And you are excessively impertinent.” 

Miss Lynde drew her slim figure to its full 
height and flashed indignant eyes upon the gen- 
tleman opposite. 

And so,” said Roger Windom, his manner 
assuming sudden warmth, “‘ you consider me im- 
pertinent because, to my eyes, you are the love- 
liest woman in the world, and therefore I have 
asked you to marry me, whether my uncle likes 
it or not?’ The youpg man was thoroughly in 





earnest now, and poured out his words without 
reference to rhetoric or effect. 

“Tt is precisely that to which I object,” inter. 
rupted Miss Lynde, imperiously. “ Listen to me, 
You come here, where I am employed as govern. 
ess, ostensibly to visit the lady of the house—ijn 
reality to see me. You waylay me on the street 
when I go out to walk; you annoy me, and as. 
tonish Mrs. Bartalett by asking for a private in. 
terview, and then you tell me, with your usual 
assurance, that you would like to marry me, 
although your uncle, upon whom you are en. 
tirely dependent, has emphatically refused his 
consent, You leave my possible feelings alto. 
gether out of your consideration, Mr. Windom, 
You Should remember that I have my own dig. 
nity to uphold, and that I am not a scheming ad- 
venturess trying to thrust myself upon an unwill- 
ing family.” 

Miss Lynde stopped, breathless, although in 
her excitement her gray eyes still flashed danger. 
ously. 

“ At least, you have been very plain-spoken,” 
said Roger Windom bitterly, standing as he had 
listened with his black brows contracted and arms 
folded upon his breast. “And now, perhaps, 
Miss Lynde, you will permit me to answer you, 
I have very little to offer in defence, except that 
I have been foolish enough to love you madly 
from the moment that I first saw you smile and 
heard you speak. I have no excuse ready for my 
reprehensible conduct in waylaying you on the 
street-—none for asking you to accept the devo- 
tion of my life. Pardon me that in dwelling on 
my own selfish hopes I have failed to consider the 
delicacy of your position. But I will not trouble 
you further, Miss Lynde; I will bid you good- 
day.” 

“Stay a moment,” interrupted the lady, with 
a detaining gesture. “Mr. Windom, you have 
shamed me into an apology for my ungracious 
words,” with a smile void of all coquetry in its 
perfect frankness. ‘ You do not know what my 
life has been,” she added gently. “Even as a 
child I knew what unhappiness meant, for my 
poor mother married, even as you have wished 
me to do, against the wishes of her husband’s 
family. Ina year he was tired of her—accused 
her of having spoiled his career; finally, he de- 
serted her. Before my poor mother died she told 
me her sad story: I promised her then that I 
would never marry as she had done; and, so 
help me Heaven! I never will.” The beautiful 
eyes were full of unshed tears as they were raised 
to Roger Windom’s face, and the girl’s voice 
trembled slightly as she went on: “I thank you 
indeed for the honor you have done me; I will 
even acknowledge that under different circum- 
stances I might have learned to love you. But, 
as it is, it is better we should never meet. Do 
not come here any more—do not see me again, 
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and you will soon forget that such an insignificant 
person exists as Janet Lynde.” 

As she ceased speaking Miss Lynde’s pale face 
was lit up with an April smile, and the hand she 
had extended in token of farewell was firmly 
clasped between two larger palms. 

“T shall never forget you,” said the young 
man passionately, his brown eyes looking with a 
triumphant gladness into hers. ‘And I shall 
Jove you until the hour of my death, This I 
shall tell my uncle, and if still he persist in re- 
fusing his consent, without knowing you, or even 
so much as hearing your name, then henceforth 
he and I are strangers. For, Janet, what you 
are not allowed to share neither will I pos- 
sess or enjoy; and so, darling, for a time 
good-bye.” 

Before Miss Lynde had quite recovered herself 
Roger Windom had kissed the little white hand 
so closely imprisoned in his own, and was gone. 
For a long time she stood as he had left her, with 
hands hanging helpless at her side and head 
downcast. She was not a beautiful woman, 
scarcely a noticeable one amongst a number, 
and yet there was something noble in the poise 
of the proud head, in the beautiful directness of 
her gray eyes, in the resolute curves of lips and 
chin. It was a face whose beauty and intelli- 
gence grew upon you as you gazed—a face that 
inspired involuntary confidence and a belief in 
truth and goodness, 


“Pray, Mrs, Bartalett, who is the young lady 
across the way from us ?” 

Mr. Stephen Windom was addressing himself 
to his hostess, a well-preserved matron intent 
upon being agreeable to her millionaire guest. 

“That is Miss Lynde, my governess, really a 
superior young person, and the children are quite 
devoted to her,” explained the lady with much 
graciousness. 

Janet, in a blue lawn dress and broad-brimmed 
garden-hat, was seated upon a rustic bench, os- 
tensibly reading, but in reality gazing out over 
the fair green meadow that stretched before her, 
while she pondered absently upon the inscrutable 
ways that had brought Roger Windom’s uncle 
under the same roof with her. The winter had 
gone and summer come again since she and 
Roger had parted. In a despairing letter of fare- 
well she had learned that he had parted from his 
uncle in anger—had gone out into the wide 


world to work out his own future, but not with-, 


out the hope, he added, that some day he should 
come back to seek and claim her. 

Janet’s reverie was interrupted by voices close 
upon her, and, rising hastily in her confusion, 
Miss Lynde was introduced to Mr. Windom. 
The sunlight and faint blushes met upon her 
cheek and made her positively beautiful, for the 





monious old man who had once held her happi- 
ness in his hand and had refused to give it to 
her. 

Long ago Janet had confessed to herself that 
Roger Windom’s love would have crowned her 
life with happiness indeed. For life had been 
a very colorless affair to Janet until the advent 
of this handsome and ardent lover, and now that 
he was gone Miss Lynde had discovered that, 
after all, she had not been impervious to the 
influence of an absorbing love. There was a 
singular mixture of reverence and repugnance 
in the girl’s mind toward this proud and self- 
opinionated old man, and Miss Lynde’s eyes and 
lips were very grave as she answered Mr, 
Windom’s courtier-like speeches and walked 
beside him down the trim garden-paths. 

Evidently, he was not aware that this was the 
woman who had taken his nephew away from 
him. Roger had withheld the name, and the 
other had not had the curiosity to inquire it, The 
fact was sufficient to the inflexible old man. His 
nephew wished to form a connection beneath his 
position in life. The woman had sufficient 
shrewdness to see that his consent was necessary 
to n.ake her marriage to his adopted heir a 
desirable one. Mr. Windom congratulated him- 
self on his own astuteness when he absolutely 
declined this compliance with his hot-headed 
nephew’s impassioned and very impatient de- 
mands. So the two equally fiery and obstinate 
natures had met in wordy combat, and both had 
been worsted, though each had refused to yield. 
They had parted in anger, and Mr. Stephen 
Windom was trying the effect of change and 
variety in his now lonely life; for, all unacknow- 
ledged to himself, he felt his nephew’s defection 
very keenly, and but for his pride would have 
begged him to come back again. 

In the mean time Mr. Windom found himself 
becoming greatly interested in this serious-eyed 
Miss Lynde. Quite unaware, Janet had touched 
the vulnerable spot in Stephen Windom’s nature, 
He fancied in her a resemblance to his dead 
wife, and she had not dispelled the illusion by 
the fashionable airs and affectations that young 
ladies generally display. So Mr. Windom’s 
visit at Mrs. Bartalett’s elegant. country mansion 
was prolonged from week to week, until that 
lady confidentially asserted to her husband her 
belief that Mr. Windom intended marrying their 
governess; and certainly the lady’s theory was 
not without sufficient basis, for the gentleman’s 
old-fashioned and courtly attentions were im- 
pressive enough to even unobservant eyes, 

One morning, as Miss Lynde was leaving her 
reom, she was rather startled by Mr. Windom’s 
servant handing her a letter, with that gentleman's 
compliments, Could it be possible that he was 
really about to propose to her, as Mrs, Bartalett 


time, as she stood talking to the stately and cere- | had vaguely intimated? thought Janet, as she 
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broke the seal in some perturbation ; and this was 
what she read: 


“My DEAR YounGc Lapy: 

“T have considered for some time whether I 
should speak to you upon this subject that lies 
very near my heart, or trust it to the more dis- 
passionate medium of a letter. For I desire that 
you should weigh carefully the proposition I have 
to make you. I am an old man, without a tie 
that is not mercenary. The only relative I had 
living has forsaken me in my old age for some 
scheming adventuress, who doubtless expected to 
secure my money too. Will you come to me in 
his stead, to cheer and brighten the remainder of 
my days? I have not asked you without due re- 
flection and a thorough study of your character; 
and to remove you from any sense of dependency or 
from future contingencies, I would convey in your 
name certain bonds and real estate, of which we 
will speak more explicitly if you consent to regard 
favorably my proposition. In this event I should 
also desire to adopt you legally as my daughter 
—that you should assume my name, with all its 
privileges, and the assurance, again repeated, that 
I am acting upon matured reflection and a sincere 
motive of mutual benefit. 

“ Truly yours, 
“ STEPHEN WINDOM.” 


Miss Lynde felt extremely perplexed as she 
slowly refolded her letter? What should she do? 
Would she be hurting Roger Windom’s interests 
in accepting his uncle’s proposal ? or, rather, would 
she not be rendering him a service in securing him 
against others who might be more self-interested 
than she? Altogether it was irresistible, the thought 
of reigning in the house where Roger had lived 
—perhaps to have him come back some day to find 
her there awaiting him. 

A little later, then, and Janet Lynde beheld her- 
self transformed into an important personage, with 
all the luxurious surroundings and costly accesso- 
ries that befitted a millionaire’s daughter. 

Mr. Windom too was kindness itself in his 
stately, old-fashioned manner, and yet Janet was 
not altogether content, 

The coming home, to which she had looked 
forward so hopefully, had not come to pass, and 
upon the subject of his truant nephew Mr. Stephen 
Windom spoke never a word. 


“ And so, Uncle Stephen, you have brought me 
back all this way to tell me you have found me a 
wife? But it is out of the question. There is 
only one woman in the world you could induce 
me to marry, and she will not marry me.” 

“ Wait until you have seen my new daughter,” 
said his uncle, with an indulgent and benign 
smile. 

‘It was scarcely worth while to quarrel at our 








first meeting,” thought Roger as he came slowly 
down stairs as the dinner-bell sounded. Then he 
opened the door and entered the brilliantly-lighted 
room, Standing before the fire, with her back to 
him, he saw a slender female figure with soft 
brown hair braided smoothly into a crown upon 
a well-shaped head, and her trailing silk robe, 
of pale hue, hanging in statuesque folds about 
her. 

She turned slowly, and brought him face to 
face with Janet Lynde. 

“Janet! you here?” he cried eagerly, his whole 
handsome face lighting up with a delighted smile, 
“I suppose,” slowly as the smile faded, but with 
her hand still tightly clasped in his, “ that you are 
married ?” 

“ No, not married,” Janet answered. 

“ At least,” he said, drinking in the beauty of 
her face with hungry eyes—“ at least you are 
more prosperous,’ with a quick glance at her 
heavily-jewelled hands and the richness of her 
ivory-tinted grown. 

“Yes, I have been greatly blessed,” she an- 
swered quietly. 

‘And I suppose that you are here visiting this 
paragon my uncle raves about? Janet, do you 
know my uncle sent me a beautiful letter full of 
the idea of mutual forgiveness and reconciliation; 
and when I arrived, full of penitence and a sense 
of my own shortcomings, behold, it was to marry 
me to his new daughter that he wanted me!” And 
Roger Windom looked infinitely disgusted at the 
bare idea. 

“Tt would be a most desirable marriage for 
you,” said Janet, demurely looking down. 

“Do not be unkind,” said the young man, with 
a beseeching accent of entreaty. ‘ For your sake 
I went willingly into exile. Already I have been 
fortunate enough to lay the foundation of a future 
independence. Once I have gained a secure foot- 
hold, promise me, my Janet, that I may come home 
to claim you for my very own. Will you promise, 
my darling ?” 

The eager voice had assumed a dangerous ten- 
derness as the words poured forth, but the girl 
only answered, “ You have forgotten, Mr. Win- 
dom, the obstacles that existed still remain, do 
they not? Believe me, the marriage your uncle 
has planned is in every way suitable, and from 
the bottom of my heart I hope that you will marry 
your uncle’s choice ;” and Janet was evidently in 
earnest. C 

“Then I am sorry I must disappoint you both,” 
said the young man passionately. ‘ Unfortunately, 
I was born with a heart—an organ with which, it 
appears, you have dispensed. Oh, Janet!” with 
a despairing cadence in his tones, “why can you 


not love? Why are you so lovely and so cold?” | 


“* Roger ’—the voice had grown suddenly sweet 
and low—“‘I will confess it now. From the bot- 
tom of my heart I do love you. Nevertheless,” 
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is an arch smile breaking over her face, “I am quite 


convinced that when you have once seen Mr. 


Windom’s adopted daughter you will change 


your opinion about marrying her.” 

And while Roger, with both her hands in his, 
was trying to convince her of the impossibility of 
such a result, the door opened, and Mr. Stephen 
Windom’s amazed eyes dwelt upon the pretty 
picture before him. 

“Upon my soul, Roger, you seem to be pro- 
gressing very well,” said his uncle as he elevated 
his eye-glasses. 

«And this,” said his nephew, triumphantly 
Jeading her forward, “is the only woman you 
can induce me to marry.” 

And so it was time that Janet should offer an 
explanation; the result of which was, that in 
another month’s time there was a magnificent 
wedding in the Windom family, and the bride, 
so charming in her creamy satin and priceless 
pearls, was given away by Mr, Stephen Win- 
dom. 


<2 


AN ARTIST’S WOOING. 





BY MRS. SKIPWITH H. COALE, author of “ A Freak 
of Fortune,”’ .etc., etc. 





He was young—young enough still to be full 
of hope, enthusiasm and the daring belief in the 
possibilities of the future which belongs to youth, 
although his brush had brought him as yet no 
very brilliant triumphs in the great American city 
whither all who aspire in art drift naturally in 
the hope of catching some atoms of the golden 
dust which may chance to be flung toward them 
by the ever-whirling wheel of Fortune. Nothing 
more than orders for copies of other people’s pic- 
tures or for illustrations of other people’s ideas; 
but since the copies were faithful and delicately 
finished, the painters themselves were glad that 
he should duplicate their works, while the illus- 
trations were bold, spirited and possessed of a 
certain individuality of their own which had be- 
gun to attract attention. Not work that put a 
great deal of money in his pockets, but still 
enough to keep him above the grinding care 
which is so sure a clog to all successful effort of 
mind or imagination—enough for the few wants 
of his half-Bohemian way of living; a way, how- 
ever, free from debt, and free from any vices to 
which a less clean and healthy nature might have 
succumbed in that great human whirlpool called 
New York. 

He had never even commenced the wonderful 
picture with which in his boyish days he had 
dreamed of astonishing the world and leaping at 
once to fame. But in his modest way, fighting 
along for bread, he had done his best, and doing 
this, frequenting the great galleries, copying the 
work of the best artists, educating his eye and 





his hand by constant examination and repro- 
duction of the finest the great city had to show, 
there was little doubt that he gained every day 
in deeper knowledge of his art, although day 
after day and month after month—ay, even year 
after year—went by, and still he remained toiling 
away at this lesser work of copying and illus- 
trating; receiving, indeed, so many orders of this 
kind that he had never as yet found time to be- 
gin the wonderful oil painting that was to make 
him famous. 

It was five years since he had surrendered 
with Lee at Appomattox—left the war-desolated 
land where there were few to whom he was 
bound by any ties of kindred, and none to whom 
he owed any debt of duty.. He had come to 
New York with shabby clothes and empty pock- 
ets, but with a certain dauntless, cheery courage 
of his own, to strike out his boldest in the path 
which he had chosen. 

It was a narrow path enough—not the triumph- 
ant way of which the fame of which he had 
dreamed strews the brightest roses and floods 
with the sunshine of human acclamation and 
recognition; but a path creeping along through 
many a dark and lonely and unloveély place, yet 
bordered here and there with little gay wild 
flowers of friendship and goodwill, dashed with 
many a gleam of sunlight, crossed and brightened 
by the laughing ripples of many a fresh, cool, 
glancing stream at whose waves he might stoop 
and drink. 

Yet even now, after these five years, he had 
not conquered any more brilliant fate than a 
modest little suite of rooms in the very topmost 
story of a house far up town—a house divided 
into flats, as so many are in New York. But it 
had a French roof, so that the rooms were toler- 
ably lofty and bright and airy, with large arched 
windows, and an outlook from his sleeping-room 
across chimneys and cornices toward the green 
trees of the Park, with, far beyond, a strip of 
water that glittered in the sunshine, and a great 
sweep of sky and cloud, for a view. His studio, 
on the other side of the house, looked out across 
a narrow alley-way upon a pair of exactly similar 
windows in the next house—windows so near his 
own that he and a fellow-artist used on summer 
evenings to have many a pleasant chat over thei: 
respective pipes, congratulating themselves on the 
superiority of their quarters to those of their less- 
favored comrades down town. Sometimes he 
made excursions here and there, gathering up 
“bits”? for future use; his portfolio was full of 
sketches of the Hudson hills, the Catskills, or 
water-color views of the ocean from Staten or 
Long Island. The bare, sandy. dunes of the 
Jersey coast, too, had a fascination for him in 
their countless waterways, or “thoroughfares,” 
as the fishermen call them, where, resting at his 
ease in some flat-bottomed boat, he might dash 
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in with swift, vigorous strokes some picturesque 
wreck or quaint sunbrowned figure, or white- 
winged vessel speeding away before a light wind 
under a brilliant, cloud-flecked sky. 

But after his last trip he had found the friendly 
windows deserted, the blinds down, his comrade 
gone to his last home, struck down by some sud- 
den fever in his absence. 

He missed Fletcher very much—so much that 
scarcely a night passed without his glancing to- 
ward the opposite window before putting out his 
light, with the old familiar impulse to exchange 
an opinion as to the state of the weather and to 
say good-night. A thin muslin blind had been 
stretched across the glass, which was never lifted; 
occasionally, when a light was behind it in the 
evening, he could distinguish the outlines of a 
woman’s form as she sat there in a low chair 
sewing or reading, but whether young or old, 
plain or pretty, it was impossible to tell, 

It was now in the early summer, the days 
lengthening and growing hotter as they rolled 
along, and people beginning to make preparations 
for the annual exodus to seashore or mountain. 
But it happened that Phil Braxton had a certain 
set of illustrations that had been ordered to be 
ready by September—illustrations for the work 
of a new author who was making a stir in the 
world—and knowing that it was a great chance 
for him, and feeling both gratified and encouraged 
by the choice that had been made of him, he 
determined to remain in town and give the whole 
summer to his work. 

And so he toiled away every day in his little 
studio under the roof, although it was cool and 
pleasaft enough most of the time, with the breeze 
blowing through both rooms with that breath of 
salt water upon it in which New Yorkers delight. 
His eyes fell, every time he lifted them from his 
work, upon that opposite window where he had 
been accustomed to see poor Fletcher sit blowing 
his clouds of smoke up to the bright, pleasant 
sky above; but there were no signs of life there 
by daylight, unless the plants in a couple of boxes 
which had been placed there, one on either side, 
could be called life. They made bright patches 
of color, however, against the gray slate of the 
roof, that were refreshing to the artist’s eye—the 
gay scarlet and rose of the geraniums, the rich 
purple and gold of the pansies, the pale lilac of 
the sweet-breathing heliotrope. A brave young 
ivy too began to shoot out long tendrils of delicate 
green along the light wire which had been fastened 
around the arch of the window for its guidance. 
It was very evident that feminine hands had been 
at work at poor Fletcher’s window; and even 
though the fingers which tended these flowers 
might be old and wrinkled or rough with the 
coarsest toil, yet the young fellow thanked their 
owner in his heart that at least she had brought 
this brightness there to lessen the sense of loneli- 





ness which fell over the place as he thought of 
his Jost friend. 

Phil Braxton had a habit of sleeping late in 
the morning; otherwise he might have discovered 
that the hands that trained the ivy were neither 
wrinkled nor rough, but the shapely, delicate 
hands of a lady. He never rose, however, until 
so late an hour that the sun had already begun to 
shine so hotly on the opposite house that the blind 
had been lowered for at least an hour. His own 
windows were by this time in shadow; he could 
sit there very agreeably to enjoy his morning 
cigar and watch the growth of the flowers. Their 
colors were always bright and crisp at this early 
hour, as if their owner never neglected to give 
them a bountiful bath to refresh them for the day, 
They grew to be quite a pleasure in his life, these 
flowers, and he had something of the same senti- 
ment for them as if some kind and kindred hand 
had planted them upon poor Fletcher’s grave. 

As the summer wore on the light was rarely 
kept burning in the opposite room at night. The 
blind was raised instead, and the sweet cool air 
from the distant river allowed to blow through— 
in the same way, no doubt, that it did in Braxton’s 
own suite of rooms. And then the young man 
discovered that it was a rather elderly lady who 
occupied the room—a lady old enough to be his 
mother, pale and delicate-looking, with dark eyes 
which even yet were wonderfully lovely, although 
they were very, very sad. She never sat at the 
window; probably those on the other side had, 
like his own, a wider and more pleasant view. 

By midsummer the German ivy in the boxes 
had clambered all around the outer framework 
of the window, and swept over it in such a veil 
that it served as a complete screen to the move- 
ments of his opposite neighbor. In the evenings 
now he often saw the lady watering her flowers, 
sometimes cutting off some of the blossoms, 
placing them in a tall glass and carrying them 
back into the other room. He came to know her 
face quite well—so well that when occasionally 
he met her on the pavement below or they came 
up town together in the street-car he could scarcely 
resist the impulse to lift his at in passing. 

The summer waxed hotter and hotter; even in 
spite of the illustrations Braxton came to the 
conclusion that he must get away for a day or 
two to indulge in adip in the ocean. It hap- 
pened that just as he stood on the sidewalk, 
waiting for a car, valise in hand, and all the 
small accessories of a tourist palpably conspicu- 
ous, the door of the next house opened and 
two ladies descended the steps toward him. Both 
were in the deepest mourning, but through the 
heavy crape of her veil he recognized his neigh- 
bor of the ivied window, although he scarcely 
bestowed upon her on this occasion more than 
a passing glance, so attracted was he by the 
exceeding sweetness of the face of her compan- 
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ion. He was struck not only by the loveliness 
of the young lady’s face, but by a bewildering 
impression that he had had some previous ac- 
quaintance with her which he could not exactly 
account for, and that it behoved him to recognize 
and bow to her. 

The girl was very lovely, with a sweet, flower- 
like beauty which was sure to strike the artist— 
with a rich transparent complexion devoid of any 
florid color, yet suffused with a delicate pink like 
the inside of < shell. The bright golden-auburn 
hair lay caressingly against this soft, pure skin— 


* not red hair, but that rich warm tint which artists 


love. Eyes—whether blue or gray he could not 
tell, only that they were large and almost child- 
like in their expression—looked up at him for a 
moment clearly and steadily, and then, without 
any change in them, the clear glance passed 
beyond him altogether. Evidently, whatever his 
own impressions might be, the young lady did 
not recognize Aim as a previous acquaintance. 

Braxton got in the car, and the sweet face 
haunted him all the way down to his train and 
far on his journey. It was its familiarity, he 
kept telling himself, which haunted him; he 
thought of it, in fact dreamed of it as he dozed 
off into a nap, and finally, pulling out his pencil, 
he began to sketch it. The sketch, however, 
proved to be unsatisfactory, and he tossed it out 
of the window, then went forward into the smok- 
ing-car to put an-end to his perplexity with the 
aid of that all-sufficing panacea of masculine ills, 
a cigar. 

He had a good time at the seashore, a “ real 
jolly” time. He enjoyed the bathing and every 
available amusement that was on the carpet, and, 
it must he confessed, forgot all about the sweet- 
faced girl who had made such an impression upon 
him for—half a day. There were many pretty 
girls at the particular watering-place where he 
was staying—girls who were pleased to be gra- 
cious enough to the good-looking young fellow 
who was an artist (profession dear to the feminine 
imagination), such a good dancer and talker, and 
all that, yet with an unmistakable independence 
and manliness in his ways, such as is attractive to 
girls. He was so good-tempered too, sketching 
them all in every kind of costume, and scattering 
his sketches among them as if indeed they did 
not represent so many dollars in his not overflow- 
ing pockets. He was a general favorite, and 
they bewailed his departure with one accord 
when at the end of a week he bade them good- 
bye and returned to his studio under the roof. 

He never once thought of the girl he had met 
on the sidewalk until, seated near the studio-win- 
dow in the dusk of the summer evening, he heard 
voices across the alley-way beyond—low, fem- 
inine voices, and presently a clear, ringing, girl- 
ish laugh. That, he felt sure, was not the laugh 
of the sad-eyed lady whom he had seen so many 

‘ 





times watering her flowers. Was she too a neigh- 
bor of his, that beautiful girl? and had they only 
come to this particular window because, having 
seen him start on his journey, they believed him 
to be still absent? At all events, he would be no 
check on the inclinations of the ladies; he would 
relinquish his evening cigar or smoke it in one of 
the other rooms. 

What a lovely picture she made as she stood 
under the arch of* the ivy-leaves! She would 
lean far out of this verdant frame, never thinking 
of any eyes which might be watching her move- 
ments in the dusk of the evening from the far 
corners of the room in the opposite house. She 
would lift her fair round arms to fasten back the 
long shoots of the vine, the loose sleeves of her 
dress falling back as if on purpose to reveal their 
dimpled beauty, and every grace of her light fig- 
ure displayed in her unconscious attitudes. She 
would sing snatches of songs in the freshest, 
clearest young voice; she was a very gleam of 
sunlight on that lonely housetop, a flash of sunny 
content and joyousness and innocent mirth and’ 
laughter. Where had she come from? what 
was she doing there? Braxton asked himself day 
after day. He began to watch for her coming, to: 
be disappointed if, once or twice a day at least, 
he had not seen her, and then he got to sketching 
her leaning out of the ivied window, with her 
charming face uplifted to the summer sky and 
her hands full of summer flowers. She was al- 
ways busy now among the flowers, and one day 
he made a discovery which filled him with de- 
light. She too was an artist! 

It was true. In a modest way indeed, since 
she would only gather a single geranium or a 
pansy, and, placing it in the tall glass which gen- 
erally stood on the window-sill, proceed to study 
it intently, and then, bringing out a cup or a 
placque, commence to cover the porcelain with 
her delicate‘handiwork. She was a “ decorative 
artist,” in fact. No doubt, thought Braxton, she 
sold those pretty bits of bric-A-brac at some of the 
art-establishments of the city. Why else should 
she live in those attic rooms, except that, like 
himself, she had not the means to take lower and 
more expensive ones? And at last, as the days 
and weeks wore on, the young fellow began to 
chafe inwardly that a young and delicate creature 
like this should be obliged to sell the graceful 
work which ought only to be an accomplishment 
for such as she. It was so hard for women to 
succeed in anything in that mighty struggle for 
existence in New York! Why had’ she not some 
one to work for her? Poor Fletcher! if he had 
had such a sister (Braxton so often had that fancy 
for connecting his dead friend with the occupants _ 
of the opposite room)—peor Fletcher! how glad 
he would have been to work for such a sister, and 
to have that sunny smile and innocent laugh to 
brighten up the bachelor rooms for him when his 
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day’s work was over!, He himself—how he 
could have worked! what an incentive to exer- 
tion such a sweet claim as that would be! And 
a light gradually dawned into his hazel eyes as 
he pursued this train of thought, until he would 
give a low pleasant laugh—half laugh, half sigh 
—and then spring up impatiently, crying out to 
himself, “« What nonsense !” 

But, however nonsensical the idea which pro- 
voked these sudden, impatiefit exclamations, it 
was evidently not a disagreeable one, but one 
that obtruded itself more and more frequently, 
and caused him to watch the opposite windows 
continually, and filled his studio with sketches in- 
numerable of one charming face in every ideal 
character under the sun—a thought that became 
at length such a barrier to the finishing of the 
illustrations that one morning this resolute young 
man gathered up all his belongings and took 
himself off to a quiet mountain-village to work 
at his leisure and in safety, For finished those 
illustrations should be at the appointed time, and, 
without vanity, he knew that they were good, 
very good, the best he had ever executed. Per- 
haps they would open the gate of fortune to him, 
and leave him free to begin that wonderful paint- 
ing for the Academy, the subject for which, he 
thought, had lately been suggested to him. 

He worked so faithfully and hard at his illus- 
trations that they were completed by the middle 
of August, and despatched forthwith to their 
destination. They received warm praise from 
the publishing-house which had ordered them, 
accompanied by a check so liberal that Braxton 
felt at liberty to take a rest and enjoy the quiet 
beauty of the place in which he had established 
himself. He had pleasant quarters at an old- 
fashioned farmhouse on the edge of the village— 
an old house all shady with spreading chestnut 
trees, and on the slope of a breezy hill which 
overhung a quiet, willow-fringed stream, 

There had been other lodgers in the house, but 
most of them by this time had gone or were about 
going; still, late in the season as it was, he found 
he was not to be left in undisturbed possession of 
the cozy nook he had chanced to find, for one of 
the vacant rooms had just been taken by a lady 
who was to arrive on the morrow—an invalid 
lady, a Mrs. Fletcher, from the South. He had 
heard the matter discussed at the supper-table, 
but had given :the subject no particular attention, 
and passed out of the room at the end of the 
meal to enjoy his usual twilight ramble. 

But his astonishment was very great when, on 
coming the next afternoon along the lane which 
led from the village to the farmhouse, he encoun- 
tered, still paler and more worn and sad-looking 
than ever, as if she were recovering from some 
recent illness, his dark-eyed neighbor of the attic- 
window in New York. 

He met her face to face, leaning on the arm 





of the young lady whose beauty had caused such 
havoc among his sketches a month ago, and on 
whose account he had felt constrained to flee to 
this retired spot for safety. Mrs. Fletcher could 
not help the unmistakable glance of recognition 
which escaped her as she passed the young man, 
who raised his hat quietly as he stood aside in 
the narrow path and made way for the two to 
proceed, She knew Braxton’s face very well by 
this time; indeed, from the first she had known 
him, since she was really Fletcher’s mother, who 
had come to nurse him in that fatal illness; and 
had heard her boy speak very kindly of his friend, 
As to her companion, she pressed on in serene 
unconsciousness, her eyes steady and level, merély 
acknowledging by a slight inclination of her head 
this ordinary courtesy of a gentleman. 

Phil Braxton was terribly excited by this con. 
tretemps of Fate. His fancy had already been 
captivated by Miss Fletcher’s beauty, and she 
must be good and tender and true besides, else 
why should she be thus watching over her sick 
and lonely aunt? He had vaguely heard last 
night at the supper-table that a niece was to 
accompany the invalid who was expected, but:/he 
had never connected any thought of the niece 
with that Bertha Fletcher of whom he had often 
heard his friend speak, and whom he almost 
seemed to know by virtue of many messages in 
Mrs. Fletcher’s letters, and even gay little saucy 
notes enclosed in those weekly budgets which 
came regularly to enliven the young man’s 
bachelor solitude. Braxton was very sure that 


if he were thrown into such fascinating compan- - 


ionship for long, with all the opportunities for 
studying a sweet and spirited character, such as 
he divined this to be, which a lonely country- 
house offered, he might fling to the winds all 
those considerations of a prudential character 
which had induced him to beat so sudden a re- 
treat from such dangerous proximity in New York. 

How would it fare with him, indeed, if, after 
thus jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire, 
he were to give way to the overpowering inclina- 
tion which possessed him just now to stay in spite 
of prudence, and enter into a study which prom- 
ised to be so interesting and so sweet? He had 
studied the sweet face for long—studied it until 
he knew every change in the bright and expressive 
features. But she? He had never allowed her 
in all the time that was past to be aware of his 
proximity, fearing lest her maidenly pride should 
take alarm, ‘and she should shun the little bower 
into which she had turned the prosaic attic-win- 
dow in the roof. What could his chance be any 
more than that of any other perfect stranger? 
Altogether, the young man’s better judgment 
warned him that the more sensible plan would 
be for him to pack up his traps again and run 
away from the danger which threatened him a 
second time. 

. 
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But when did a young fellow in these particu- 
jar circumstances ever allow the dictates of his 
better judgment to influence his course? He put 

resolutions into practice the next morning 

by being formally introduced to both the elder lady 
| and the younger, and then proceeded to walk with 
them, drive with them, and constitute himself, in 
fact, their general guide and chaperon in virtue 
of his previous acquaintance with the widow’s 
son. He found in this intimate companionship 
new graces of person and mind every day in 
Bertha Fletcher, A week will do wonderful 
things for a pair of young people unusually in- 
terested in each other in a romantic farmhouse 
in the midst of beautiful scenery, particularly if 
they are handsome and light-hearted, and above 
all with the common enthusiasm of art between 
them. What expeditions in search of new plants 
for Bertha to transfer to the pretty cups and 
placques ! What entrancing minutes on the hill- 
tops in the sunset light while they watched in a 
silence that was too sweet to break the great orb 
sinking, sinking, in his wide sea of gold and 
crimson ripples! What moonlight nights, when 
the dew was not safe for Mrs. Fletcher, but when 
every tiny crest of the waves in the willow-shaded 
brook was tipped with silver, and when the wil- 
lows themselves were like silver fountains in the 
mystic light, ready to overwhelm them with their 
fairy showers as they stood beneath! Were they 


unusually interested in each other? Phil Braxton 


had faced the truth at once: he readily—nay, will- 
ingly, by this time —acknowledged his position 
to himself; he gloried in the idea of loving such 
agirl. But, Bertha, although so sweet and frank 
and cordial, could scarcely be expected to let him 
see that she was very deeply interested in him at 
the end of aweek. And so the girl kept her own 
maiden counsel and guarded her secret well, and 
was gently dignified and reticent, as indeed be- 
fitted her well. 

And the young man had grown very modest in 
the presence of the woman that he loved. It was 
only another proof of his true manliness, this new 
self-distrust, the feeling that he in no way deserved 
s¢ lovely and gracious a creature. When this de- 
lightful week had ended he received an unexpected 
summons to New York to undertake another order 
of importance, which was too promising in its re- 
sults to be neglected. 

This time, however, he made new arrangements 
for his winter quarters. It would be a delightful 
thing, no doubt, to have his lady-love look over at 
him with a morning greeting, but Braxton was too 
true a gentleman to wish to embarrass her by his 
presence. He was attached to his old suite of 
rooms, Yet now he was able to have larger and 
more convenient ones. He had already asked 
and received permission to renew in New York 
the acquaintance begun in that little mountain- 
village. Mrs. Fletcher was glad to cling to any 





tie which spoke to her of her lost boy; she 
would be in New York all the winter should her 
brother-in-law, Bertha’s father, settle there, as was 
expected. 

And so, if Braxton held the girl’s hand a mo- 
ment longer than was necessary in saying good- 
bye, and if the glance of the gray eyes (yes, they 
were gray, not blue) wavered for an instant from 
their steady directness as they met his own, neither 
the close hand-clasp nor the involuntary lowering 
of the fringed eyelids delivered any more distinct 
or definite message than might be permitted at the 
beginning of a pleasant acquaintance. Yet Phil 
Braxton was by no means discouraged, as he 
steamed away from the little mountain-station 
in the bright September morning, with the re- 
collection of the parting expression of the girl’s 
eyes in his mind, which filled him with a certain 
sense of exultation and courage and hope which 
was like wine in the young fellow’s veins. 

And thus the autumn passed away, and the 
winter set in in good earnest, and Braxton work- 
ed harder than ever. Various engagements and 
contretemps, which were annoying enough to the 
young man, prevented a renewal of the acquaint- 
ance until frost and snow had come, and Christ- 
mas books were in the windows, and signs of the 
holy, happy, kindly season were everywhere at 
hand. Long before that, however, he had begun 
to haunt the rooms of the “Art Decorative So- 
ciety”—had even, by some mysterious means, 
discovered the little private mark which Bertha 
Fletcher placed upon her handiwork before de- 
positing it for sale in that beneficial institution. 
Indeed, he bought so many of these particular 
placques and cups that Miss Fletcher’s porcelain 
became quite the rage, and everybody hurried to 
patronize the new artist and the last sensation. 
Braxton’s friends rallied him upon giving way 
to the prevailing rage for ‘‘ ceramics,” and in- 
sinuated that he gave too much space upon his 
new wails to such frivolities as placques and paint- 
ed tiles. But he believed in these decorations 
with unwavering faith; it was pleasant to him to 
lift his eyes and see the work of her fingers and 
the thoughts of her poetical mind—thoughts in 
which he constantly traced the happy memory of 
that week in Eglinton last fall. Yes,dhe was all 
the happier for having the girl’s graceful handi- 
work around him. ' 

He often met her now coming from the Art- 
Rooms, and walked with her to the modest little 
flat up town where her family were at last estab- 
lished. Bright, delightful walks they were in the 
crisp winter afternoons, the girl's clear skin glow- 
ing with the most delicate flush, her gray eyes | 
dark with soft, suppressed excitement. They 
were both of them very happy—he fully knowing 
his own mind, but waiting with a certain resolute 
patience until he could be sure of hers; she, 


| with a startled, wondering happiness, as of a 
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new thought which she could scarcely compre- 
hend. 

And so, as I said, the winter set in, and snow 
fell, and the streets were full of bounding, ring- 
ing sleighs, and the windows crowded with the 
delightful suggestions of the holy time of peace 


and goodwill for every man to his fellow-man. + 


Every one knows how the busy streets begin to 
swarm with children’s faces as the wondrous day 
draws near; how groups of “sweet girl-grad- 
uates”’ glide along with linked arms and heads 
together, planning some merry surprise for friend 
or brother; how old and young, rich and poor, 
pass by, each with some parcel, great or small, 
intent on the expression of love and goodwill 


which the costly jewel or the trifling gift implies. 


And Braxton walked alone among all these. 
Yet a bright thought came to him as he strolled 
along one day. He could not be sure as yet that 
she loved him, although she was so sweet and 
frank, but he had the right, as any friend might 
have, to send her some little token at this charmed 
and joyous time. He would paint a little picture 
for her—one which should speak to her so plainly 
that she would realize at once the earnestness of 
his passion, and relax in some degree the maid- 
enly reserve which she kept folded over her heart 
like a veil. Perhaps, thus assured of his love, 


she might lift the veil ever so slightly, so that he 
might be sure that it was not unwelcome, and 
then he might speak openly and boldly. Even 


the bravest of men scarcely likes to hear the fatal 
“no” from a lady’s lips. 

He painted the picture, and went on the snowy 
day which preceded the twenty-fifth to leave it 
himself at her residence. At the entrance-door 
he encountered a happy group—Miss Fletcher 
herself in the midst of a bevy of little nephews 
and nieces who had come to the city for this 
special season. He gave the parcel into her 
hands himself with a bow and an almost embar- 
rassed sentence of explanation, and then hurried 
away. He would leave the picture itself to tell 
his story. 

The girl was pleasantly excited as she broke 
away from the chattering group of children and 
ran up to her own room to untie the package. 
It was pleasant that he had remembered her—a 
more pleasant thing, she felt, to receive this par- 
ticular gift than any other which might, could, 
would or should come. But her face grew first 
grave, and then quite pale, as her eyes fell upon 
the little water-color drawing which the package 
contained. And then a soft warm flush stole 
slowly over throat and cheek and brow. She 
knew, she understood. 

He had told his story well. In that first glance 
Miss Fletcher had recognized the attic-window of 
the room where she had spent the summer. But 
in place of summer sunshine the snow lay thick 
upon the roof, and a heavy drift hung, just ready 





to fall, above the cornice. But the ‘ivy-veily im 
stead of wreathing the outer frame of the window 
as it had done in the summer, was trained inside 
the glass, where she herself sat with her sing), 
flower, her brushes and her porcelain cups and 
placques. But outside of the window, in the 
midst of a storm of thickly-falling snow- 
stood the little god of Love, a lovely, tender 
child, one rosy palm extended toward her, and 
with soft, beseeching eyes raised to her face, as if 
asking for admission. Anything more pleadi 
wistful, yet roguishly winning, than the boy’s ex. 
pression and attitude it would be difficult to im. 
agine. The picture needed no words to explain 
its meaning, but underneath was written the quo- 
tation, “‘ Here is my hand, with my heart in it,” 

Bertha Fletcher stood in the centre of the room 
and gazed steadfastly at the sketch which told sp 
sweet a story. How he must have watched her 
in that summer that was past before even she had 
known him! Even her dress had been copied 
with a loving tenderness—the very lace fichy 
she had been wont to wear crossed upon her 
breast and fastened with a cluster of pansies and 
geraniums, Yes, even the flowers were there— 
pansies (‘that’s for thoughts”). He had painted 
them on her breast and in her hair. 

She was still looking at the sketch with a lovely 
smile upon her happy, parted lips, when a servant 
brought some flowers to the door. They wer 
not the first that Braxton had sent, for there was 
a florist’s shop just below that proved very t 
ing to our artist. But Bertha Fletcher’s breath 
came more quickly than usual as she disengaged 
the slender stems and placed the blossoms ing 
deep dish and filled the dish with water. Here 
were heart’s-ease in plenty, as well as pale, lovely 
winter roses, with cyclamens and violets. Would 
he come to-night? And might she, could she, 
lift a little corner of that veil with which she had 
guarded so well her maiden secret and give him 
leave to speak ? 

She lingered very long over her simple toilet 
—so long that the dinner-bell startled her in the 
midst of it. When she went down from her 
room she wore the pretty lace fichu, with pansies 
on her breast aad in her hair. 

There was to be a little gathering of the family 
that night; the walls were gay with holly-wreaths; 
the sweet spicy breath of pine and laurel-leaves 
filled all the rooms as Braxton entered. The gas 
was turned down in the small drawing-room; a 
large table was heaped with various ticketed pat 
cels sent to the general family-rendezvous, He 
had not been invited to the family gathering, but 
he saw her standing in the half light at the end 
of the room. His eager hope led him on: was 
there any Christmas joy for him? 

As he looked he knew that she had read his 
message and divined its meaning. He thought 
nothing could be lovelier than the soft flush 
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—_— 
which rose over her face as she came to greet 


om gazed at her, eager, joyous, hopeful. He 
held out his hand, then whispered quickly, “ Here 
is my hand—” and stopped. His eyes said the 


a turned half away, then turned and faced 
him with a sort of timid resolution. 
« And my heart in it,’’ she answered softly. 


Phil Braxton is a famous painter now. His 
first picture at the Academy took the world by 
storm: he had called it “ A Young Girl tending 


Flowers.” a 
THE MASTER OF PENNRAVEN. 


BY MARY FRANCIS, 
CHAPTER I. 

“This is Mr. Gaylord’s place, sir,” said the 
driver of a carriage from Pennyville Station as 
he checked his horses before the carved iron 

and high stone wall that shut in a handsome 
modern mansion of brown stone standing in the 
midst of park-like grounds. 

His passenger alighted, paid the fare, and 
walked away, up the avenue of elms, without 
speaking. The driver noticed that he limped 
badly, and leaned heavily for support on an 
jvory-headed cane. 

“One of them Australian chaps, I shouldn’t 
wonder,” he thought as he drove away. “ His 
big beard and his sunburned face look just as 
Mr. Gaylord’s did when he came home from 
over there. But I doubt if this chap has had 
Mr. Gaylord’s luck. His pockets might be as 
empty as mine, for all the show he makes about 
his dress.” 

Meanwhile, the “Australian chap” limped 
slowly on toward the house. His heart was full, 
and: his mind was busy with the day, now just 
ten years ago, when he and Walter Gaylord 
parted at the New York docks. Both were poor, 
both were ambitious. And here was the end of 
all their dreams and aspirations of that bygone 
time! Walter was a wealthy man among the 
magnates of Wall street, and the husband of a 
fashionable woman, who had inherited from her 
dead father a large fortune in her own right. 
John Weston sighed and shook his head, looking 
down at his shabby clothes and crippled foot. 

“ We are own cousins, and we were like broth- 
ers in the dear old days. Will he be glad to see 
me now, and like this ?”’ he wondered. 

The question was soon answered, Down the 
avenue toward him came his cousin. A lady 
leaned with an air of rightful appropriation on 
his arm. A few paces behind the pair walked 
aslight, graceful girl of seventeen, plainly dressed 
and carrying a superb India shawl. 








“ Walter himself, looking more than ten years 
older, and far less happy than he used. to look,” 
commented the Australian. ‘ His wife, of course. 
Handsome, if she did not seem so haughtily 
conscious of her dowry of half a million. And 
who is that pretty, timid girl? She seems to be 
actually afraid of madam. And madam looks at 
her as if she was her white slave! She would 
not give her own child such a vicions glance as 
that, of course. Besides, I never heard that 
Walter had a daughter.—Ugh! how sharp her 
voice is!” 

“ Margaret, give me that shawl. Why do you 
lag behind so? One would suppose that you 
might feel the air grow sharp and bring it to me 
without being told,’ said the lady in a peevish 
tone. 

The pretty girl started nervously forward, and 
arranged the shawl upon Mrs, Gaylord’s shoulders 
without receiving a word of thanks. 

“ Pray, who are you, sir?”’ continued Mrs. Gay- 
lord, addressing the Australian. “Do you not 
know that these are private grounds, and that 
you are committing a trespass in entering—a very 
impertinent one, too ?”’ 

The Australian removed his hat with a mur- 
moured * Pardon.” 

They saw a frank, open, sunburned face, with 
a white forehead shaded by curling dark hair, 
and a pair of fine dark eyes that now looked 
through a suspicious moisture at his boyhood’s 
friend. 

“John Weston! dear old Jack!” cried Mr. 
Gaylord, dropping his wife’s gloved hand uncere- 
moniously from his arm and seizing upon the 
stranger. ‘My dear boy! How g/ad I am to 
see you safe at home once more!” 

They held each other’s hands in silence, 
Neither.could speak as the sad and tender mem- 
ories of the past rose up around them. 

Margaret Gaylord looked on, sympathizing 
with their emotion, and loving her cousin Walter 
better than ever for his hearty greeting of one to 
whom fortune, evidently, had not been too kind. 
But Mrs, Gaylord stood apart, swelling with 
indignation, biting her thin lips, and scanning 
every article of the stranger’s shabby, worn 
attire with her deeply-set black eyes. | 

“Tl go back to the house with you, Jack,” 
said her husband, still utterly forgetful of her 
presence. .‘* You’ll want luncheon now, for we 
dine late—half-past seven. Where is your 
luggage ?—Margaret, you'll tell them to send it 
up to the cedar room as soon as it comes.—Now, 
old fellow, tell me where you have been and how 
you have got on, and all aout it.” 

“* The cedar room, Mr. Gaylord ?”’ 

The sharp, imperative tone recalled Mr. Gay- 
lord to his senses, reminding him that he was 
a husband, and a bitterly henpecked one to 
boot. 
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He stood before his indignant wife like a 
schoolboy just caught and convicted of some 
flagrant misdemeanor. 

“ Yes, my love,” he said apologetically as he 
hastily drew her aside. “I beg your pardon for 
forgetting to present John to you. Jack Weston, 
you know, Julia—my oldest, dearest friend. I 
have spoken of him to you more than a bundred 
times.” 

“ Vou have indeed!” Her toneand look spoke 
volumes. “But I beg you to remember, Mr. 
Gaylord—and you too, Margaret—that the cedar 
room is to be reserved for my friends, General 
and Mrs. Molyneux, who are to be here next 
week in time for my birthnight-party.”’ 

“All right! all right, my love! But you'll 
let me introduce Jack to you? I must ask him 
to stop with us, Julia. The best friend I have 
in all the world,” 

“It is excessively inconvenient, Mr. Gaylord— 
just when every room is wanted for the night of 
the party. If he must stay, as you say, I suppose 
I can put up with it. But I wish people would 
choose a better time for coming. He is #o/ to 
have the cedar room, you will remember; I can- 
not possibly allow that.” 

“Any room you choose to assign to him, my 
dear. Now, shall I bring him to speak to you ?” 


‘I can see him at dinner, Mr. Gaylord. It 
will be quite soon enough—/or me,” was the un- 


gracious reply. 

Mr. Gaylord turned as his wife swept away, her 
head held high and her eyes ignoring the very 
existence of the returned Australian. He stood 
meekly aside and lifted his hat, But his eyes 
followed the girlish niece of the imperious lady, 
and his face was as serene as if every rude word 
that his unwilling hostess had uttered had been 
Greek or Chaldaic, so far as his understanding 
was concerned, 

«« Women are the strangest creatures !”’ said his 
friend irritably. “At any other time than this, 
Jack, Julia would have been pleased to see you; 
but just now every one within twenty miles of 
this place is raving mad about the Master of 
Pennraven, and Juliais as bad as the rest. You 
must excuse her, Jack, for my sake.” 

“Of course,” said John Weston with most ag- 
gravating indifference to the magnificent Julia’s 
moods. “ But, Walter, tell me, who is that pretty 
girl?” 

**My cousin Margaret, the only child of my 
uncle George, who broke his heart over his own 
failure in business during the last panic, and died. 
He made my fortune, Jack, by taking me into the 
firm on equal terms when I was. so very young. 
Margaret seemed like my own little sister when 
she was born; and so when my uncle died, leav- 
ing her without a penny, it seemed to be no more 
than wry duty to offer her a honie here. But Julia 
does not like it, and Margaret is not happy,” he 





‘concluded, sadly. ‘I suppose it will end in bgp 


going out as a governess, unless the Master of” 
Pennraven should have the good taste and the 


good sense to fall in love with her. If you had 
only come home rick, John, what a wife you 
might have had!” z 

* Rich or poor, she is the only girl that I a : 
ever marry,” said John Weston. “I’m not quite” 
a pauper, though I am a cripple for a time, If] 
can prove to you that I am able to offer your cousin 
a comfortable and respectable home, and if she 
can bring herself to care for me in time, even’ 
lacking a large fortune, will you give your ep. 
sent to the marriage ?” 

“ With all my heart, Jack. You have but that 
one fault—that you are not rich. But if Margare 
don’t object to that, I am sure no one else need 
doso. Make her haffy, Jack, whatever yourhome 
may be, and I will give her to you with my bless. 
ing, and with a small purse for housekeeping ¢,, 
penses to boot. And now come up to the house, 
old fellow, and for this one week we will take 
what comfort we can and may. Next week that 
stiff old martinet, General Molyneux, and his wife 
will be here. 
birthnight-party, the Master of Pennraven wil} 
get home from Europe, and we must all be on 
our best behavior all the time. There stands 
Pennraven, on the other side of the river, Fine 
old house, isn’t it? If that were only yours, Jack, 
instead of his, and Margaret was its mistress, ] 
should have nothing left to wish for either 
you in this world.” 


CHAPTER II. 

The “week of comfort,” as Walter Cail 
called it, soon passed. General and Mrs. Moly- 
neux arrived, and were duly installed in the cedar 
room, and from morning till night conversation 
turned entirely upon two subjects—the Master of 
Pennraven and the birthnight-ball. 

John Weston troubled himself very little about 
either. In his shabby brown suit he pervaded the 
house and grounds, generally contriving to keep 
close to Margaret Gaylord’s side. The lonely, un 
appreciated girl felt very grateful to him for the 
pains he took to interest and amuse her. Before 
the week ended she had grown to look upon him 
as a dear and confidential friend. 

So that when he found her, one evening, sitting 
by herself in the parlor and sobbing as if herheart 
would break, it seemed quite proper and natural’ 
that he should sit down beside her and gently draw 
the handkerchief away from her eyes, while he 
asked what had caused her grief. 

“So foolish, you wil! think it, Mr. Weston,” 
she said. “But I did sowish to go to that ash 
I was never at one in my life.” 

« And why don’t you go?” asked Jack. 

“ Mrs. Gaylord does not wish it; she just now 
told me so,” 
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—————— 

“ Why oad 

«] am very poor,” said Margaret, looking 
down and blushing. “ While my dear father 
lived I had every luxury; since his death I have 
had no money except what Cousin Walter has 

iven me. He would give me some now readily 
if I should ask him, but I cannot bear to do that. 
It is quite enough that I have a home here with 

” 

«But what has money to do with the birth- 
night-ball, my dear Miss Margaret ?”’ asked Jack 
Weston. 

She looked at him smiling. He had evidently 
known all the shifts and miseries of poverty, and 
she had no hesitation in confiding in him: 

«Mrs. Gaylord says that I have no dress nice 
- enough for her ball. If I had money I would 
buy one. Don’t you see ?” 

“Pardon my stupidity. And tell me, Marga- 
ret—may I call you Margaret? I always think 
of you by that name—’” 

“If you please; it sounds more friendly.” 

“Tell me, then, Margaret, what dress would 
you buy if you had the means?” 

«Jf I was rich nothing less than lace over 
white silk would suit me, and pearls for my neck 
and arms, Being poor, I would content myself 
with a white tarletane, made very full, and a 
natural white rose in my hair. But even that 
simple toilette would cost a great deal more than 
I would like to ask of Cousin Walter. I cannot 
go, of course, and so I must just make up my 
mind to it and think of it no nore,” she added 
with a sigh. 

On the day before the party a box arrived by 
express for Miss Margaret Gaylord. Being taken 
up to her room and opened, it was found to con- 
tain the very evening-dress of her dreams—white 
lace, looped up with clusters of white roses, over 
white silk; a necklace and bracelets of pearls; 
apearl and silver bouquet-holder filled with fresh 
white roses; a cluster of white roses for the hair; 
and a pair of white satin slippers, such as Cin- 
derella might have worn. 

Margaret stood utterly confounded as the serv- 
ant lifted out these treasures one after another 
and Jaid them on. the bed. 

. “Who could have sent them?” she cried.— 
“Is there no mistake, Ellen? Are you quite sure 
that the box is for me ?” 

“There is your full name on the box, miss,” 
wasthe reply. “ And the dress will fit you nicely, 
if lam any judge.” 

“But who could have known what would fit 
me?” 

She stood a moment lost in thought. Then, 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, she 
hurried from the room. 

John Weston was walking to and fro on the 
gravel-path outside the front dvor, smoking his 


cigar. 


‘Mrs, Gaylord will be very angry, I fear. 





“Oh, Mr. Weston, did you tell Cousin Wal- 
ter?” she asked. 

“ Did I tell him what, Margaret ?”’ 

«“ About the dress, the ball-dress I coveted. It 
has come by express from town. Oh, it is so 
beautiful! But it must have cost a small fortune. 
It was 
very wicked in you to tell him. But it zs so 
lovely !”’ 

“I have not uttered one word about your dress 
to your cousin,” said John Weston quietly. 

“ But who cou/d have sent it, then? I never 
dared tell any one except you just the kind of 
dress I wished for. And everything has come, 
even to the white roses. They will fade before 
to-morrow night, but I can get others in the con- 
servatory. I shall keep the faded ones always to 
remind me of the giver. Who can it be ?” 

“Some good fairy, no doubt,” said Jack Wes- 
ton, openly meeting her inquiring gaze. ‘The 
day for fairies has not quite gone by." 

She shook her head. 

“ Did you send it ?” she asked. 

“ I ?”” 

He looked down at his own shabby clothes. 

“Do you suppose I should go about in this 
guise if I had money to throw away on white 
silk ball-dresses ?”’ he asked. 

A soft and kindly sympathy shone upon him 
from her gentle eyes. 

* Are you so very poor?” she asked. 

“Two months ago I was utterly penniless, 
Margaret. No one knows more of poverty than 
I. It is a bitter, degrading companion. | Worst 
of all when it lays a seal upon a man’s lips in 
the presence of the woman whom he loves.” 

Margaret was silent. All thought of the ball- 
dress seemed to have gone entirely out of her 
mind, 

John Weston took her hand: “ We have not 
known each other long, Margaret, and yet I think 
we have learned to know each other well. And if 
I was a rich man—as rich as the Master of Penn- 
raven, for instance—I should ask you to be my 
wife. But I cannot expect you to care for me as 
I am, a poor, shabby, crippled fellow, twice your 
age.’’ 

* Indeed I do care for you,” she said warmly. 
‘How can I help it, when you have been so 
kind ?” 

“ Margaret!” a sharp voice called from the 
door. 

Margaret drew her hand away and turned with 
burning cheeks to meet Mrs. Gaylord. 

John Weston strolled leisurely away. 

“ Pray, what do you mean by such disgusting 
forwardness ?”’ asked Mrs. Gaylord. “I was 
watching you from the drawing-room window. 
I distinctly saw that man take your hand, and 
there he stood holding it till now. And you 
allowed it!” 
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Margaret felt that she was guilty, and hung 
her head in silence—guilty, moreover, of the 
strange thrill of joy and hope and pride with 
which she had listened to the story of John 
Weston’s love. 

«And what is all this that I hear about an ex- 
pensive ball-dress that has been sent to you?” 
Mrs. Gaylord went on. “ If my husband has lav- 
ished money so foolishly on you, he wiil hear my 
opinion of his conduct in very plain terms.” 

“It was not Cousin Walter who sent it,” said 
Margaret. 

“ How do you know ?” 

“Mr. Weston said so.” 

The very mention of Jack’s name seemed to 
anger his hostess: 

«« Mr. Weston, indeed! Have you been talking 
to Aim about your dress? Never did I know any 
one half so forward. Well, your wonderful ball- 
dress will do you very little good in this house. I 
distinctly forbid you to appear at my party. Do 
you understand me ?” 

Tears filled Margaret’s eyes. 

“There is no use in crying. You had much 
better go up to my room and finish turning that 
blue dress that I told you to alter three days ago,” 
said Mrs, Gaylord, sweeping back into the house 
with a scornful toss of her head. 


CHAPTER III. 

For once, Margaret Gaylord did not obey. 

Instead of going meekly up to Mrs. Gaylord’s 
room to finish turning the biue dress, she went 
down the long walk—*“ boldly following John 
Weston,” as Mrs. Gaylord would have said. 

Sympathy was very sweet to Margaret. Her 
cousin Walter saw but little of his wife’s tyranny, 
and seemed afraid to remonstrate at what he did 
see. Nor did Margaret wish him to. Not for 
worlds would she have been the cause of trouble 
between them. But John Weston could be in no 
wise harmed by her confidence. He had paid 
her the highest compliment in his power by lov- 
ing her, and by saying that but for his poverty 
he should ask her to be his wife. Poverty might 
prevent their marriage, but surely it need not de- 
prive her of the consolation which his sympathiz- 
ing support would give her. 

She found him pacing up and down beneath the 
trees with a very serious face. 

He came eagerly to meet her, and drew her 
hand within his arm. 

“I should have braved Mrs. Gaylord’s anger 
and come boldly to the house to claim you in five 
minutes more if you had not come to me,” he said. 
“« Margaret, I don’t like the way in which that 
woman treats you. I could.not hear what she 
said, but the tone of her voice was quite enough. 
You must not stay here; it is a wretched life.” 

“It is indeed,” said Margaret, sighing. “Once 








or twice lately, when it has seemed more Galil ; 
could bear, I have asked Cousin Walter to mu 
some situation for me. But Mrs. Gaylord 
not wish me to go away, although she 

me and dislikes my staying here. I am 

to her in many little things, you see. But iff 
could hear of amy situation where the 
would be just commonly kind to me, I 

take it to-morrow. As it is, I remain, because | 
do not know how or where to search for one 
self. Arid I cannot go out into the world Penni. 
less. It is only in novels that young girls can do 
such things and meet with the best of fortune” 

“What was your particular sin of omission ¢& 
commission this afternoon ?” inquired Jack, 

“ I had forgotten to finish a dress that she 
me to alter. I meant to do it, but when that box 
came with my own lovely dress in it, I could think 
of nothing else. And oh, only think!” she ¢oq, 
tinued, flushing up, “I cannot wear it, after aljj» 

“ Why not ?” 

“Mrs. Gaylord is very angry about it, She 
forbade my appearing at her party. I am so dis. 
appointed !” 

“ But you shail go!” cried Jack. “ That is, if 
you will be guided by me. I have just been hay. 
ing a few words with your cousin Walter, fp 
owns that for the sake of peace in his house jp 
has passed over far too many things without no 
tice. Ithas grieved him to see you treated 
and he would be glad if you could find a bette 
home. I have satisfied him that I can give you 
one; that is,a Mappier one. For you will be hap 
pier, Margaret, even in a poor cabin, if you am 
the sole mistress there, and honored and beloved, 
Now, it is for you to decide. Your cousin Wal 
ter will take you from this house to-night, if you 
choose, to his sister’s house in the city. I will 
come there to-morrow afternoon with the cl 
man. You shall wear the lovely ball-dress tha 
the good fairy sent you,” he added with an ip 
dulgent smile. “And as soon as the ceremony is 
over you and I will return with your cousin, and 
you shall attend the party. Rely upon it, Mm 
Gaylord will not: refuse to receive yo 
bride. Will you go, Margaret?” 

“ Yes,” she said frankly. “I shall be gladtp 
go with you. You are the only person, except 
my cousin Walter, who has been kind to me 
since my dear father died.” 

“ But you quite understand that your life may 
be one of poverty and care? I don’t wish ® 
deceive you on that point, but I can promise 
love you through it all until the end.” 

“That is all I ask—that and to make yot 
happy. I shall care nothing for care or a 
if I share them with you.” 

John Weston’s face looked radiantly handsome 
in this hour of triumph: 

“Tt has always been my dream of dreams 
be loved for myself alone, Margaret. And now 
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that dream is realized. A poor, shabby cripple, 
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[could love for my own dear wife.” 
«] dislike to hear you speak of yourself in 
that slighting kind of way,” said Margaret. 


«Please don’t.” 


_ «J will not, my darling. I'll allude to myself 
as reverently as if I was the Master of Pennraven 
himself. Margaret, you have not yet seen him. 
If he should love you at first sight, as I did—if 
he should wish to marry you—” 

« Do not talk of such things, Mr. Weston.” 

«*Mr. Weston’? Am I to be called by that 
name still? Tell me the truth, Margaret. Is it 
not selfish in me to hurry you into this speedy 
marriage? Would you rather wait a little longer? 
The Master of Pennraven might—”’ 

«If you mention his name to me again I shall 
think that you mean to insult me,” said Margaret 
with spirit. “I hate the very sound of it, even 
now.” 

# And you would not change me for him even 
if you could ?”” 

«How can you ask it ?” 

“Because many women would do it,” said 
Jack cynically, ‘ But you are a pearl of pearls, 
and Iam a richer man than he is, since I have 
been so fortunate as to win your love.” 

That evening a close carriage left Mr. Gay- 
Jord’s house containing Margaret and her cousin 
Walter. 

John Weston had already vanished, to the great 
delight of Mrs. Gaylord. 

«] was so afraid he would hang about here in 
those shabby clothes, disgracing us before my 
guests at the party,” she said to her husband. 
And she was puzzled by the quizzical look in his 
eyes as he meekly answered that John Weston 
would never again intrude upon her until she 
herself should ask him to come. 

“Then he will stay away for ever,” said she. 

“Perhaps,” replied her husband enigmatically, 
hurrying away to prepare for his journey to 


town. 

Mrs. Gaylord drew a long breath of relief as 
the carriage drove away. She was glad to have 
Margaret out of the house till the party was 
over. It would be too tiresome to see her 
moping around with red eyes, thinking herself 
injured and abused; and it would be an easy 
matter to recall her at the proper time for her 
feturn. . 

The eventful day dawned at last, and with it 
came tidings that for a few moments damped Mrs. 
Gaylord’s sunny self-content. 

The Master of Pennraven, who had been in 
delicate health for years, had died suddenly at 
sea on his way home from Europe. His fortune 
and estate had fallen to the “next of kin,” of 
whose abject poverty at the time of the great 
windfall the most romantic stories were told, 





He was coming instantly to Pennraven. After 
a moment’s thought, Mrs, Gaylord wrote a fresh 
card and despatched it to “ Mr. J. W. Pennraven.” 
One would do as well as another, she told herself 
with a smile. 

At the appointed time the guests assembled, but, 
oddly enough, no master of the house was there 
to receive them. 

Mrs. Gaylord made such excuses as she could 
for his absence, hiding her annoyance and indig- 
nation under a pleasant smile. 

“If he only will come before the Master of 
Pennraven arrives I will forgive him,’’ she 
thought as the moments waned and the time for 
announcing supper drew very near. 

In one of the pauses of the music she heard a 
carriage drive to the door. In a few moments 
Julius, the colored servant, appeared, his big eyes 
rolling with wonder. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Pennraven,” he said to his mis- 
tress, ‘and my master,” 

Hastening forward to greet her distinguished 
guests, Mrs. Gaylord suddenly forgot her good 
manners, and stood staring at them as wildly as 
Julius had stared at her. 

There stood the obnoxious John Weston in a 
handsome evening-suit, and Margaret—Margaret 
Gaylord—was leaning on his arm, looking bright, 
beautiful and happy in the white silk dress and 
pearls. Behind the pair stood Walter Gaylord, 
smiling slyly over his wife’s discomfited sur- 
prise. 

But seeing a storm of indignation rising in her 
eyes, he came forward in time to prevent it. 

“Our friend John Weston was the man to 
whom Mr. Pennraven’s fortune fell,” he ex- 
plained. “ With the fortune he took the family 
name. He is a romantic kind of fellow, and he 
wished to marry a woman who would accept him, 
believing him to be very poor. He found that 
woman in our cousin Margaret, And having been 
so long under your care, Julia, she looks to you 
entirely to introduce her into the best society here 
and in town,” he added in a lower tone. 

He knew his wife well.” The bait he ad- 
ministered was eagerly swallowed. Mrs. Gay- 
lord forgot her anger in the pleasure of pre- 
senting the mistress of Pennraven to her guests 
that night. 

“ They met at our house,” she would say after- 
ward when the marriage was‘discussed. “I was — 
against it, at first. I dreaded poverty for her, for 
she had never known it, So, feeling sure that I 
would not approve, they made a runaway match 
of itin the end. But it has turned out charmingly. 
They seem to have been made for each other, and 
they are as happy as the day is long.” 

She spoke the truth. In all this land of 
happy homes no happier home exists than that 
over which the mistress of Pennraven presides 
to this day. 
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Fig. 7. 

This work-basket is mounted upon a bamboo- 
cane stand, and 
edged at the top 
with straw braid. 
The embroidery 
on the front con- 
sists of appliqué 
of cretonne, cov- 
ered with satin- 
stitch in blue, 
pink, white and 
red. silk. The 
bag itself is old 
gold satin, drawn 
up with a cord to 
match, 
the bamboo stand 
is twisted a gold 
cord, and the 
= fringes and tas- 
sels should match 
in colors the em- 
broidery. 





Round | 
| centre of this stripe is the same color, the ground 





sian crochet.’ It is extremely handsome if the 
colors are well assorted, The original was worked 
in two shades of brown, three shades of gold 
two of red and gold silk, The whitest squares 
in the engraving are of gold silk—namely, thoge 
round the oval figure, the two long stripes and 
the blocks of four stitches. Each square repre, 
sents a stitch of work. The plain black squares 
are the darkest brown. The interior of the ovaj 
is in two shades of red, the square marked with 
a little cross being the lightest shade, those with 
a perpendicular line the darkest red. The light. 
est shade of brown is denoted by a dot in the 
square. The little figure in narrow stripe at the 
extreme edge of the pattern is worked in the 
darkest shade of gold; likewise the figures in the 
wide stripe next to the ovals. The figure in the 


the lightest of the three shades.. There are three 
of these gold stripes, alternating with two of red 
diamonds on a dark brown ground. The two 
little oval stripes are for the outside stripes, The 
cover is worked in double crochet, making 
chain of two hundred stitches for the full length, 


Fig. 2. 
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This afghan is worked in many colors in dou- 
ble crochet, working in ribs to form the “ Rus- 








Great care must be taken in changing the colors 
to finish a stitch with the new color. . All the 
threads must be carefully worked into the stitches 
that is, taking them up with the stitch and 
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should be worked over for at least three or four 
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many as four or five threads to work over. 


working them over. 
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in little loops. This is done by winding the wool 
over the first finger of the left hand four or five 
times for each stitch. It would make it heavier 
and richer. The fringe is formed by knotting 
four strands of wool into each stitch. The differ- 
ent colors are used alternately; they are again 
knotted in two more rows, and a third row at the 
extreme edge of the fringe. Fig. 3 shows the 
full working size. 


Fig. 4. 
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Fic, 4.—DESIGN FOR MARKING COR- 
NER OF HANDKERCHIEF. 











Fig. 5. 





Fic. 5.—TABLE ORNAMENTED WITH 
EMBROIDERY. 
The triangular-shaped table is covered entirely 





with olive-green plush; the top, draperies and bot- 


tom of the table are richly embroidered with 
arrasene; a border of ruby gimp is fastened with 
a star-shaped gilt nail; this band edges the drapes 
and the bottom of the table, and is put down as 
a stripe over the joins of the olive plush on the 
legs; the bands are finished by a fringe of crew. 
el in mixed colors; a band of the ruby gimp 
edged with fringe, is nailed round each leg; the 
plush may be fixed to the table with strong ‘glue, 
fine brass tacks, or it may be sewn down the legs, 


<2 


Fics. 6 AND 7.—KNITTED SILK STOCK. 
INGS. MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR A Pair; 
3% oz. silk and four pins, No. 18. 








These stockings are suitable to be worked for 
ladies or children; No. 6 is knitted plain, and js 
ornamented with small embroidery designs, ft 
is worked with crimson silk. In ordinary knit. 
ting on the pins named with silk, 15 stitches and 
21 rows form an inch. 

For a lady’s stocking: Cast on 147 stitches 
that is, 49 on each of 3 pins, knit 21 rounds, 

22d round: Make 1, knit 3 together alternately 
all round, 

23d round: Knit 1, purl 1, and knit 1 in the 
made stitch; knit the next stitch. Repeat. 

In the next round: Purl the centre stitch of the 
last pin; this forms the seam, and is purled in 
every round. It is advisable to tie a piece of 
silk of a contrasting color into the seam-stitch, so 
as to call attention to working it in every round, 
Knit 11 inches plain, that will be about 230 
rounds, then commence the decrease for the 
ankle. This is made by knitting 2 stitches to- 
gether before and 2 after the seam in every 7th 
round for 17 times. This brings the number of 
stitches down to 113. Knit 3 inches for the 
ankle without increase or decrease. 

Divide the stitches for the heel, placing 28 on 
each side the seam, and leaving 56 on the two 
front pins; on the heel-stitches knit 48 rows, one 
plain and one purl row alternately. 

Knit the gusset for the heel as follows: Knit 
29 stitches, knit 2 together, turn, purl 3, purl 2 
together, turn, knit 5, knit 2 together, turn; re- 
peat until all the side-stitches are taken in. 

Now, with another pin, pick up the stitches on 
each side of the heel, knit all round once to the 
right-hand side of heel; to decrease to form the 
gusset of the foot, knit the first stitch, slip the 
second, knit the third, pass the slip-stitch over 
the knitted one, knit to within three stitches of 
the end of the next pin, then slip one, knit one, 
pass the slipped stitch over, and knit the last; 
knit a plain row between every decrease. 

Continue to decrease in this way until there 
are only 113 stitches remaining; knit 88 rounds 
for the foot, or about 444 inches. Then decrease 
for the toe as follows: Arrange the stitches so 
that the number of stitches on the front pin is 
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equal to those of the two under pins together ; 
knit the first, slip the second, knit the third, pass 
the slip-stitch over, knit across to within three 
stitches of the end of the pin, slip the next stitch, 
knit one, pass the slip-stitch over, knit the last, 
decrease the same at the heginning of the second 
and at the end of the third pin; continue thus, 
with a plain round between, until only twenty 





stitches remain; place the pins together and cast 
off both rows at the same time. 

The top of the stocking is turned down 1 inch, 
so that the twenty-second round forms a pointed 
edge; it must be neatly hemmed on the wrong 
side. The top of stocking, and the front of the 
foot and leg are embroidered with small designs, 
worked with silk of a contrasting color. 


Fig. 8. 


Fic. 8--BASKET DRAPED WITH PLUSH. 
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| hidden beneath draperies of blue plush, red satin 
and old-goid satin, finished off with pretty pompon 


This basket, which will also serve for a scrap- | tassels. The plush drapery is ornamented with ap- 
basket, is made of gilt wickerwork, and almost | pliqués of colored plush, outlined with gold thread. 
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HASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percent for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by ex- 
press to any part of the country. For the last, distinct di- 
rections must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
— the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which wench depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; 
and, whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to uniess the money is first 
vecetved. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers wili be 
accountable for losses thet may occur in remitting. 





PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 


to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume | 


illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the ‘prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 

Lady’s Basque, . ° 

** Cloak 


° 
a 
a 


“ d 
“* . Overskirt, . ° 
“ Underskirt, . J 
** Undergarments, apiece 
Girl’s Dress, an * 
** Basque; P ° 


SRS SS SEES HFS 


< 6 Cloak, 
** Apron, - ‘ - 
“ Undergarments, apiece, 7 
Boy’s Suit, . : ° ” 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Dress of two shades of heliotrope silk 
and nun’s veiling. The underskirt is of the silk 
laid in large box plaits, embroidered on the top 
with a narrow ruffle of darker silk coming below 
them. The overdress is of the veiling. The bod- 
ice is of the silk, embroidered around, with vest 
and sleeves of the veiling. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of brown satin de Lyon 
and moiré. The front of the skirt is shirred, with 
a box-plaited ruffle at the edge. The back drapery 
is quite bouffant, trimmed with a band of moiré; 
the bodice is also of moiré. Bonnet of brown 
straw, trimmed with moiré and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of navy blue cashmere ; 
the skirt is trimmed with an embroidered ruffle. 
fhe overdress is also trimmed with embroidery. 
Basque bodice, with edging of embroidery ; collar 
and cuffs of it. Bonnet of Tuscan straw, trimmed 
with the color of dress. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress made of pink satin ; the 
front of the skirt is trimmed with three rows of 






————— 
lace and flowers; the back is made with a long 
train, trimmed with lace, forming three puffs down 
the back, divided by garlands of flowers. Basque 
bodice, cut square in the neck, trimmed with lace 
and flowers; short sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of gendarme green silk 
and striped silk and satin ; the front is of the striped 
silk, with a quilling around the edge; the back and 
panier drapery is of the plain silk. Pointed bodice 
of the striped silk, with trimming of the plain silk 
and sleeves of the plain. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for little boy of three years, made 
of light blue cashmere; it has a puffed front, and 
the edge of the skirt trimmed with a plaited ruffle, 
white lace collar and cuffs. Hat of straw, trimmed 
with satin ribbon. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Walking costume for lady. The dress 
is made of olive green silk, the skirt kilted in the 
back, plain in front, buttoned over to the left 
side; the overskirt is only in the back, trimmed 
with striped silk in bright colors. The cloak 
is of satin de Lyon, fitting the figure closely to 
| below the waist in the back, where the skirt is 
plaited on to it; the front is straight, with em. 
broidered fichu coming down, crossing in front 
and fastened in back; a plaited cape falls upon 
the shoulders under the embroidered one; the 
sleeves are cut in the cloak, not sewed in. Bon- 
net of Tuscan straw, trimmed with satin ribbon 
and feathers to match the costume, colored beads 
| around the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady, made of coach. 
man’s gray camel’s hair. The underskirt is kilted, 
with bands of plush dividing the kilts; overskirt 
short in front, long in the back. Basque bodice 
fitting very tightly, trimmed with a band of plush 
and satin ribbon bow; the upper part is trimmed 
with a shirred piece. Hat of chip, the color of 
dress, trimmed with feathers and silk. 

Fig. 3.—Ornament for a bonnet, made of oxi- 
dized silver. 

Fig. 4.—Lady’s house dress, made of pale 
blue cashmere. The skirt of dress is shirred; 
the bodice is also shirred back and front, and 
to form a yoke, and is trimmed with loops around 
the edge made of silk, and a large bow in the back 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of black satin Surah, 
| The underskirtis kilted halfway up; the prin- 
| cess dress there meeting it fastened by a sash 
of satin; the front of the bodice is shirred, and 
trimmed with leaves made of the satin; the sleeves 
are to the elbow, and trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 6.—Bridesmaid’s dress of cream-color silk. 
The front is made of puffs and plaitings put on in 
| scallops; ribbon bows up the front. The back 
| drapery is very bouffant; the front of bodice is 
shirred and plaited; pointed belt, elbow sleeves. 
| Bonnet of cream-color iace, trimmed with feathers 
| and satin ribbon, 
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Fig. 7-—Bride’s dress of white satin de Lyon. 
The underskirt is trimmed with two rows of lace, 
put on as ruffles, with a third row forming a quill- 
ing. The overdress is trimmed with brocaded 
satin, a broad band trimming the edge, and a 
drapery arranged below the pointed bodice. The 
bodice is opened crosswise, with a large cluster of 
flowers upon the left side, also around the throat 
below the ruche. Illusion veil, and flowers in hair. 

Fig. 8.—Night dress with shirred yoke, and 
trimmed with plastron of lace down the front. 
The sleeves are shirred at the wrist, and trimmed 
with lace and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 9.—Lady’s chemise, with pointed yoke 
trimmed with embroidery. 

Fig. 10.—Child's chemise, with puffed sleeve 
trimmed with narrow torchon lace. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Front and back view of 
dress for child of five years, made of cream-color 
cashmere. ‘The dress is gored, the front trimmed 
with a shirred piece; the skirt is edged with a 
plaiting, with a row of lace above it and a sash 
tied in the back. A cape in the back, plaited 
and brought down in front, trimmed with lace 
fastened with a bow. 

Fig. 13.—Walking dress for young lady, made 
of striped foulard. The front is made of plaited 
ruffles, divided by ruffles of embroidered muslin. 
Polonaise trimmed to correspond, with shirred 
yest of plain foulard in it. Hat of white straw, 
trimmed with flowers and lace. 

Fig. 14.—Dress of plain and figured satine. 
The front of the dress is shirred, with plain 
and figured goods alternating; it is edged all 
around with two rows of lace, and the front 
has two rows above, dividing the  shirring. 
The long coat bodice is of the plain goods, 
with sleeves of the figured; collar and trimming 
on the sleeves to correspond, of lace. Bonnet 
of white straw, trimmed with damassé silk and 
feathers. 

Fig. 15.—Scarf-ring of silver. 

Fig. 16.—Buckle set with Rhine-stones. 

Fig. 17.—Collar and jabot of muslin, trimmed 
with lace and fastened by a ribbon bow. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Front and back view of 
lady’s house dress, made of navy blue silk. The 
skirt is kilted, with scarf drapery of different 
goods in varied colors, fastened in the back with 
alarge bow. Bodice plaited in front, shirred in 
the back, shirred yoke and cuffs to sleeves. 

Fig. 20.—Bonnet of black lace, ornamented 
with beads and trimmed with moiré ribbon 
and feathers. © 

Fig. 21.—Bonnet of straw, with turned-up 
brim, faced with shirred silk; it is trimmed with 
ribbon, a plastron of lace and ornament of steel 
and cut beads. 

Fig. 22.—Hat of black chip, trimmed with 
jetted lace, insertion and large bunch of black 
feathers. 





Fig. 23.—Princess dress for girl of six, made 
of dust-colored serge, gored, with ruffie around 
the edge. The sash and pockets are of blue 
shaded silk. Carrick cape of cambric, edged 
with Irish lace. 

Fig. 24.—Blouse dress for child of two years, 
made of cream twill flannel, with a belt of car- 
dinal satin or plush. 

Fig. 25.—Suit for little girl of six years, made 
of light gray cashmere. The skirt is trimmed 
with a kilting; the coat is trimmed with a band 
of plush and plush collar. Ribbon sash, bows 
on sleeves and at the throat. Bonnet of silk, 
shirred, and trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 26.—Suit for boy of five years, made of 
heather mixture tweed, in Norfolk jacket and 
knickerbockers, Cap of the same cloth. 

Fig. 27.—Dress for girl of eight years, made 
of striped woollen material, dove-color, red and 
green. Satin collar of either of the shades, 

Fig. 28.—Dress for girl of five years, made of ~ 
stone-colored cashmere, with pelisse of home- 
spun, trimmed with iris plush. Steel buttons up 
the front, and froggings of mixed cord. Hat of 
straw, the same color as dress, trimmed with 
satin and feathers. 

The diagram is the princess overdress and bod- 
ice of a pattern designed fora lady, and extremely 
pretty for spring and summer dress goods. Our 
pattern is full-sized, and consists of five pieces—one 
front, one side-piece, half of back, sleeve, and puff 
at topof sleeve. The overdress is gathered above 
and below the waist, both back and front, and, 
after the shoulder-seams are joined, the gather- 
ings are formed around the neck. 


CHIT-CHAT. 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

As millinery is always an interesting theme to 
lady-readers, we feel that we cannot commence 
our chat with any more agreeable topic than 
spring bonnets. Straw bonnets are very largely 
imported, and in great variety, to the exclusion 
of chip braids. English split straws and Milan 
braids promise to be most popular; they are 
shown in two shades of cream white and écru, 
and are in all the new shapes, both of bonnets 
and round hats. These fine straws are also 
colored deep green, brown, blue, garnet and 
black for bonnets to wear with special costumes. 
The red hats that were so fashionable last summer 
are repeated in darker shades, and in these 
smooth, light braids as well as in the heavy- 
looking, rough straws. The new shapes are not 
new, but merely accentuate those of last year, 
showing larger pokes, wider-brimmed round hats 
and small capotes. The pokes have crowns of 
various shapes, round, tapering and almost square, 
while the fronts project upward so high that the 
fashion of trimming next the face will have to be 
resorted to in order to fill up this great space. 
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There are small clusters of fine flowers to be | 


used for this purpose, stuck about irregularly in 
the’way seen in the bonnets of a hundred years 
ago. There are also three-quarter wreaths that 
are to be worn just across the upper part of the 
inside brim of the pokes, and to be placed at will, 
as best becomes the wearer’s face, on the new 
round hats. These trails of flowers are also to 
be put on the outside of dressy small bonnets, 
almost covering one side of them, while on the 
other side will be clusters of ostrich feathers. 
Rather small flowers are so far the ones most 
used, but milliners predict that larger ones will 
be more extensively used as the season advances. 

The new colors are copied from foliage and 
flowers, and take their names accordingly; for 
instance, a new dark green is called elder green ; 
another shade is sycamore. Sunflower yellow is 
shown in ribbons and crapes, while the paler 
yellow tints are maize, like the corn- and straw- 
colors worn before dull écru shades were popular. 
Cinnamon brown, with red predominating, and 
the yellow-leaf browns are shown, with also the 
dark reddish seal brown, 

Crape-like stuffs are to be used for millinery. 
Among these are the closely-woven Japanese, 
India and China crapes, both plain and embroid- 
ered, as well as the thin French crape, like the 
black crape used for mourning, but in gay colors, 
and the still thinner and fragile crépe lisse. 

Lace ribbons are the novelty of the season. 
These imitate the designs of Moresque and 
Spanish laces, which are woven in thick figures 
on a lace-like ground that forms the ribbon, and 
the edges are scalloped. The familiar arabesques, 
great roses and leaf patterns of Spanish laces are 
perfectly copied ; and a soft, light, lace-like trim- 
ming is the result, that will be very effective on 
the bonnets of plain English and Tuscan straw. 
Trimming ribbons are wider than those of last 
season, and will measure three to four inches. 
Another new ribbon combines faille with the 
lace patterns and with satin. Thus, the centre 
stripe will be faille ; a lace stripe edges this on one 
side, while on the other side is satin, with bro- 
caded small flowers or leaves. Lace designs in 
one color, however, promise to be the favorite, as 
near as can be decided thus early in the season. 
The old-time chine effects that look like hand- 
painting are also revived on faille grounds. 
These are seen not only in ribbons, but in silk 
dress goods, with alternating stripes of moiré or 
of satin. 

What are called zsthetic neckerchiefs are of 
tinted mull muslin, pale green, rose-blue or cream, 
with large flowers, especially pansies of natural 
color, printed upon them. Others have large 
moons or balls of dark color on light ground, 
such as red on pink, dark green on light Nile 
green, navy blue on sky blue. Beautiful squares 
of pale écru mull, very large and in many- 








ey, 


wrinkled folds, are used for neckerchiefs. They 
are edged with white Moresque lace, and are 
tied at the waist-line with a knot of pink of 
blue satin ribbon. Embroidered pineapple cloth, 
pink, blue or white, Japanese crinkled crape, ang 
also China crape, are used for large kerchiefs, 
and are edged with white silk Spanish lace, 


Chemisettes of Spanish or of Moresque lace are. 


made to fit in square-necked dresses, or may be 
added to a high-necked dress by turning it down, 
and thus giving it a dressy finish. 

Nun’s veiling is the choicest wool goods for 
summer dresses, and is shown this year beautifully 
wrought near the selvedge in South Kensington 
work of self color, or, with the open Madeira 
work of the color of the goods, or with the close, 
rich, thick work of one color, or else in gay 
jardiniére coloring, showing esthetic lilies, sun- 
flowers, autumn leaves, forget me-nots, pansies 
or rosebuds in the borders. White Spanish or 
Aurillac lace, or the new Oriental laces, will be 
used for trimming these stuffs. Striped Surah 
silks are shown in stylish dark colors for spring 
costumes. These come in contrasting green with 
yellow, red with green, blue with brown, etc,; 
and there are sunflower or gold lines through 
nearly every pattern. Both lengthwise and bay. 
adere stripes are worn. Many costumes are made 
entirely of this striped twilled silk, but others are 
combined with the plain-colored Surah silk, 
The soft Surah satins, with a border on ofie 
edge, are extremely pretty ; those with red or old. 
gold border on a black ground, or in green and 
white bars with red and green bands on the bor- 
der, or deep brown with écru bands are stylish. 

Polonaise effects are given to the fronts of 
dresses in order to form panier drapery without 
cutting the waist off as a basque. The straight 
fronts form two points as they are drawn back 
to be caught up in pleats at the side seams. The 
back is in polka style, being cut off about four 
inches below the waist-line, and two fully- 
draped breadths are added there beneath a great 
bow of satin. This style is handsomely made 
up in dark green or brown satin duchesse, trimmed 
with the new pompon appliqué passementerie of 
the same color, or perhaps with a few threads of 
gold introduced. This trimming goes up each 
front and around the neck, but the ends of the 
polonaise are merely hemmed. As puffs at the 
top of sleeves has not been as popular a fashion 
as many that have been introduced, a slightly 
puffed cuff is now introduced. This is a bias 
frill slightly shirred, and a tiny Yuffle at top, 
while the lower edge is sewed inside the sleeve, 
and the puff then “ puffs” downward toward the 
hand. Inside the sleeve, where the puff is nearly 


flat, is placed a bit of the passementerie, showing 

three smali pompons and some appliqué leaves. 
The genuine India foulards show lovely designs 

of the white hawthorn’branches so often copied 
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en ae . 

on Oriental porcelains, strewn on dark grounds 
of dark India red, black or cream-color. A 
porder for trimming is on the edge, showing 
pirds and flowers on some and birdcages on 
others. Two groups of birds that look like 
hand-painting are found on each dress pattern; 
these are to decorate the front or else each side 
of the dress, and have a pretty effect upon the 
dress when made up. 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD. 

Family-parties, as a general rule, are not very 
lively. Dancing is not cared for; conversation 
after a time becomes tiresome; and the question 
arises as to what shall be done for the amusement 
of the assembled members. Games and amuse- 
ments of that sort meet with much favor, for at 
such parties old and young are assembled to- 
gether, and each and all for the time being 
strive to amuse each other, In an article writ- 
ten some months ago we mentioned “Skeleton 
Letters” as being a favorite amusement, but did 
not mention the mode of playing or arranging 
it, It is a game that requires a good deal of 
readiness on the part of one member of the 
company only, and the very dullest and shyest 
can join in it. 

One undertakes to write a letter, leaving a 
space before every important word—in fact, be- 
fore every word that is not a preposition or part 
of a verb—and the greater the number of spaces 
left in the construction of the letter, the greater the 
amusement derived from it when finally filled up. 
Thus, it must be literally a skeleton letter to be 
effective. It can, of course, be written apparently 
from one person to another that is present, but it 
promotes more merriment when written by one 
member of the party to some absent friend or 
acquaintance known to all; and it is additionally 
appreciated when the writer can cleverly intro- 
duce the names of those present or any incidents 
connected with them that are common knowledge 
—nothing of course of a personal or private cha- 
racter. When the writer has completed the draft, 
he or she asks the eompany in turn for a word, 
which must be either an adjective or an adjective 
made out of a substantive; and it is strange how 
on the spur of the moment, out of the whole vo- 
cabulary of the English language, what ridiculous 
words are given, some so poor, some so foolish, 
while few are pertinent; and it is not seldom that 
‘Several moments elapse before a word is forth- 
coming from an unready member of the company. 
When the vacant spaces in the letter are duly 
filled in, and the letter is no longer a skeleton, 
but a completed one, the writer reads it aloud, to 
the general amusement of all present; and the 
comicality which a word will sometimes give to 
& passage, or the appropriateness of another, gives 





a ludicrous turn to the whole, On the other hand, 
a letter thus written is sometimes a masterpiece 
of composition through the words given at hap- 
hazard fitting admirably into their places. 

A simple game, one very different in class to 
the foregoing, but which, nevertheless, is amusing 
in its way during the few minutes which it lasts, 
is played as follows: One of the company leaves’ 
the room, and is asked on re-entering to name the 
person whom the others have been thinking about 
in his absence. A string of names is then pro- 
posed to him by his coadjutor of people whom he 
is either acquainted with or of whom he has heard, 
and the correctness of the answers given again 
and again without the least hesitation often cause 
much surprise, and generally end in the company 
insisting upon knowing how it is done; and the 
solution is simplicity itself. The trick is in the se- 
cret agreement upon a certain name between the 
questioner and the one who is to answer; then, 
when that name is called by the questioner, his 
coadjutor knows that the very next name asked is- 
the one to which he is to answer Yes. The more 
names used before the answer is reached the 
greater the mystery. 

In some family-circles a burlesque game is en- 
joyed con amore ; but then it is, strictly speaking, 
in the family-circle, and not outside it. A game 
of this character is that known as “ Fanning.” 
One of the company commences by saying, “ My 
uncle has sent me a fan from China,’’ and each 
one in turn says that he has received a fan from 
some part of the world, and fans himself with his 
right hand. This is followed by the leader assert- 
ing that he has received another fan from another 
relative in some other part of the world, and com- 
mencing fanning himself with both hands, This 
is continued by all present, until the leader receives 
a third fan, when he nods with his head’ and fans 
with his hands, and the whole company in turn 
follow his lead; and the efféct is consequently 
most absurd and laughable. The fun consists in 
keeping up the fanning as long as possible. 

*‘ Definitions” is popular, but calls fora certain 
amount of cleverness in the answers given and 
the questions asked ; and if the company are not 
equal to playing with spirit, the whele thing falls 
flat and is a failure. In playing one person puts 
the same question to each of the company in turn, 
thus: “ What is your definition of dove ?”’ or “* What 
is your definition of hope?” Those who possess a 
touch of humor often give the most diverting an- 
swers, while those who are prosaic and common- 
place are equally amusing in their way by the 
display of these attributes. 

At entertainments such as we have been speak- 
ing of one member of a party usually takes the 
lead in starting these amusements, some of which 
require more intelligence than do others, and it is 
usual to select one according to the character of 
the company. FASHION. 
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RECIPES. 


Cup CAKE. 

Ingredients.—Five cups of flour, 

Three cups of sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

One cup of milk, 

Three eggs, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Half a cup of sweet cider, 

Half a cup of rose-water. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream; beat yolks 
of eggs and add; dissolve the soda in the milk; 
add whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth, then 
flour, cider and rose-water. Bake in rather deep 
pans in a pretty quick oven. Currants can be 
added if desired. 


LEMON MERINGUE. 
Jngredients.—One large lemon, 

One and a half cups of sugar, 

Four eggs, 

One quart of water, 

Three tablespoonfuls of corn starch. 
Boil the water with the juice and rind of lemon, 
sugar and a little salt; when boiling stir in the 
corn starch, which should be wet with water 
from the quart; when cool add the yolks of the 
eggs well beaten; line your baking dish with a 
nice crust, and pour in this mixture; when cooked 
and cooled, beat the whites of the eggs with five 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and spread on the top. 
Place in the oven to brown very slightly ; do not 
have the oven very hot. 


GOOSEBERRY TRIFLE. 
Ingredients.—One quart of gooseberries, 

Sugar, 

Soft custard, 
Pick the gooseberries carefully; wash and stew 
them, then strain and make very sweet; make a 
soft custard, allowing four eggs to a quart of 
milk; sweeten and flavor with vanilla extract; 
put this in the bottom of your dish; put on the 
fruit, and then a whip to stand very high; use 
the yolks of your eggs for the custard, and the 
whites with a little sugar for the whips. Serve 
at once after the whip is added. 


Sort CusTARDs. 

Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 

Eight eggs, 

Half a pound of sugar, 

Teaspoonful of almond extract. 
Beat the sugar and eggs together, and turn the 
milk boiling hot on them, stirring it all the time; 
then add flavoring to taste; strain into a kettle or 
pitcher and place in boiling water; stir constartly 
till it thickens, for if it curdles it is spoiled; turn 
it into custard-glasses. It is better to continue to 
stir it till nearly cool before placing in glasses. 
Serve with sponge-cake. 





BREAD PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—One pound of bread, 

One quart of milk, 

Seven eggs, 

Three-quarters of a pound of sugar 

Quarter of a pound of butter, 

One pound of raisins, 

Half a pint of cream, 

Spice. 
Soak the bread (which should be stale and light) 
in the milk till very soft ; add the eggs, well beaten, 
sugar, butter, cream, raisins stoned and eut, cin. 
namon and a little mace. Bake in a moderate 
oven three-quarters of an hour, or perhaps more, 


BAKED RIce PuDDING. 

Ingredients—Two cups of cooked rice, 

Two quarts of milk, 

Half a cup of butter (melted), 

Cup and a half of sugar, 

Spoonful of salt, 

Cinnamon and mace, 

Four eggs. 
Have the rice cooked, not very soft; mix it with 
the milk; if it seems too thin, leave out some of 
the milk; add the eggs, melted butter, sugar, salt 
and spice; put it in a deep dish and bake in a 
moderate oven about an hour. It requires no 
sauce, and can be eaten hot or cold. 


RYE PUurFFs. 

Ingredients.—One cup of flour, 
Two cups of rye meal (sifted), 

One cup of milk, 


One egg, 
Half a cup of molasses, 


Teaspoonful of soda. 
Mix the meal and flour together; add the beaten 
egg, milk and a little salt; stir the soda in the 
molasses, and add half a cup more of milk; take 
a large spoonful at a time and drop in boiling fat; 
fry brown like doughnuts. To be eaten hot, with 
butter, for breakfast, with fried liver. 


DRropPeD FISH-BALLS, 
Ingredients.—One pint of raw fish (salt), 
One quart of pared potatoes, 
Two eggs, 
Butter, 
Pepper. 
Pick the fish very fine, and measure it lightly; put 
the potatoes in the boiler, and fish on top; cover 
with water, and boil half an hour; drain off the 
water, and mash fish and potatoes till quite light: 
then add eggs, butter to taste and pepper; have 
ready a deep kettle of boiling fat ; dip your spoon 
in it, and then take a spoonful of the fish, forming 
it as well as you can, drop in the hot fat, and fry 
till brown (about ten minutes), Be careful not to 
crowd the balls; dip your spoon in the hot fat 
every time. 
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TARTARE SAUCE. 

Ingredients. —Two eggs, 
ing? Half ame of olive oil, 

Three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 

One spoonful of mustard, 

Teaspoonful of sugar, 

Quarter spoonful of pepper, 

One of salt, 

Juice of one onion (very small), 

Capers (chopped), 

Pickled cucumbers (chopped). 
Beat the eggs and mix with oil; add vinegar, 
sugar, mustard, pepper and salt; lastly, chopped 
ickles and the onion-juice, or the latter may be 
omitted. ‘This sauce can be used for any boiled 
fish; when used for eels, put it in the bottom of 
the dish, pile the eels in the centre, and garnish 


with fresh parsley. 


FRENCH CAKE. 

Ingredients.—Five cups of flour, 

Two and a half cups of sugar, 

One and a half cups of butter, 

One cup of milk, 

Three eggs, 

Half a glass of sherry wine, 

Half a pound of raisins, 

Teaspoonful of soda. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream; add eggs, well 
beaten, then milk, with the soda dissolved in it; 
then the flour, wine, and fruit, which should be 
stoned and cut; bake in deep pans in a moderate 
oven. This is a very nice cake, and keeps fresh 


a long time. 


FRICASSEED OYSTERS. 
Ingredients.—Twe quarts of oysters, 

Four large spoonfuls of butter, 

Teaspoonful of parsley (chopped), 

Teaspoonful of flour, 

Cayenne and salt, 

Yolks of three eggs. 
Brown two spoonfuls of the butter; add parsley, 
a pinch of cayenne, a little salt, and the oysters, 
well drained; mix the flour and the remainder of 
the butter, and stir in when the oysters begin to 
curl; then add the yolks of the eggs, well beaten, 
and take at once from the fire. Serve very hot, 
with fried bread or toast; cook in a shallow pan. 


STEWED LossTER. 
Ingredients.—Two and a half pounds of lobster- 
meat, 
Two tablespoonsfuls of butter, 
Two tablespoonsfuls of flour, 
One pint of soup-stock, 


Salt and pepper, 
Cayenne. 


Cut the lobster in small pieces; put the butter in 
afrying-pan, and when hot stir in the flour (dry) ; 
braid it together till entirely smooth; add the 
seasoning and soup-stock, or water if more 
convenient; then add the lobster-meat. Just 
heat it well (do not let it boil), and serve im- 
mediately. 





CanDy COATING FOE Fruit. 

Ingredients.—One cup of sugar, 

Four tablespoonfuls of water, 

Two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 

Small pinch of soda. 
Dissolve the sugar in the vinegar and water; set 
it on the fire, and when it boils add the soda; dip 
in any kind of fruit—sections of sweet oranges, 
white grapes, strawberries, etc.; lay them on 
greased paper to cool. They keep well some 
time, and are very pretty. 


JUMBLES. 

Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 

Two cups of sugar, 

One cup of milk, 

Four eggs, 

Half a teaspoonful of soda, 

Six cups of flour. 
Beat the butter and sugar; add the eggs, then 
milk, with the soda dissolved in it, then flour; 
flavor with extract of almond; roll out quite thin; 
cut them with a ring and sift fine sugar on top. 
Bake on a tin sheet about twenty minutes. 


CourT BOvuILLON FoR Fisu. 

Ingredients —Four quarts of water, 

One onion, 

One slice of carrot, 

Two whole cloves, 

Two tablespoonfuls of salt, 

Teaspoonful of pepper, 

Tablespoonful of vinegar, 

Juice of half a lemon, 

Herbs. 
Tie the cloves and herbs in a bag, and put in the 
water with the vegetables and seasoning; cover 
and boil slowly one hour; then put in your fish 
and boil as usual. 


Eets A LA TARTARE. 
Ingredients.—Deep-water eels, 

Sait and pepper, 

Cracker-crumbs, 

Boiling fat. 
Cut the eels in pieces four inches long; cover 
with boiling water, and Jet them stand five min- 
utes, then drain them; dip in the beaten egg, 
which has been salted and peppered; then in 
stale bread or cracker-crumbs; fry in boiling fat 
five minutes. Serve with Tartare sauce. 


ESCALLOPED TONGUE. 
Ingredients.—Cold tongue, 

Onion-juice, 

Teaspoonful of parsley (chopped), 

Teaspoonful of salt and capers, 

One cup of bread-crumbs, 

Half a cup of soup-stock, 

Three tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Butter your dish, and cover the bottom with the 
crumbs; mix the tongue (which should be chopped 
fine) with the other ingredients; put a layer of 
tongue, then crumbs with bits of butter on top. 
Bake about twenty minutes, and serve hot. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, — 
PUZZLES, ETC. CHARADE. 


LADDER PUZZLE. yd efeae kee ae pele 
In the following ladder the initial letters, read Orn rar memey Fare; 
; Against my second we all arm, 
downward, will present the name of an Amer- Canttian tt ion 
ican authoress, while the finals give the serial in egynvey. byphed. spa oe 


' : 
Te cttah cides Dien denienies My whole is also foul and fair, 
whicn her W edit As potion ’tis both help and snare; 


To my first it does great harm, 
Yet to mankind it works as charm. 


A TALE OF MANY TALES. 

The following little incident can be read 
supplying the space held by the name of each ay. 
thor by the title of a work written by that person, 

It was Charles Lever as George Macdonald and 
Charlotte Bronté stood Catherine S. Macquoid, 

“You are Charles Reade!’’ exclaimed the lat. 

The seventh or upper round expresses the act | ter. ‘Samuel Warren is a better provision for 
of reversing what has already been accomplished. | Charles Dickens than B. L. Farjeon.” 

The sixth round includes solicitude. The fifth « But you are truly Charles Reade!” answered 
furnishes the name of a famous American in- | George Macdonald. “ You jeer at Octave Feuil- 
ventor. The fourth a place in Ireland famous | let, who loves perhaps Rhoda Broughton. If | 
in song. The third is decidedly unhandsome. | am indeed Georgiana M. Craik, I shall wait no 
The second is a proper name derived from an | more for M. E. Braddon, but abandon my Charles 
occupation, while the lowest round is the first | Dickens and Mary Cecil Hay, become J. Fenni. 
name of a man and signifies a perfume. more Cooper, along G. P. R. James to retrieve 





TEP Eb oF F 
Erte EE Ff 


. —_— el —_— —<_ - - ._ 





GEOGRAPHICAL DUMB-BELL. my James Payne. Possessed of Jane Austen, we ‘ 
The names used in the following figure all need not walk William Black, but as Wilkie Col- 
begin and end with the same letter. lins live 4 happily with Mrs. Forrester as in 
- - Wm. Harrison Ainsworth, and cry Tautpheeus! ‘ 
- & i} to Miss M. E. Braddon.” t 
a ¥ a *.. DROP-LETTER DESSERT. 
t, geerrrrrrtT ts, a A dessert of delicate fruits may be obtained by 
- + Ba a supplying the consonants omitted in the following: 
* " +t F -a-a-a 
The bar or handle of the dumb-bell consists of ; is a 
ten letters expressing the name of a city in Africa . 
and also of one in the United States. The short ENIGMA. a ; 
lines forming one end will give the names of a| Take an old word of three letters used still in 
town in Colorado, and three towns in Africa. Scotland op Maem PotssEHen, and place before it 
The other end is formed by towns in Minnesota, successively single consonants, and find : 
Piedmont, and Albania, with an Italian river. 1. An antiquated word for a curse. 
THE mystic TRIANGLE. | = Amanwho was cuned, 
The word forming the base or upper line of yi Inclined or disposed. s 
the triangle consisis of eleven letters. The last 5. An advantage or addition. . 
four are a repetition of the first four, and the; ¢ ay agricultural term meaning to set i ul 
middle presents a modern slang word meaning ostiin: Gu : 


aa errand-boy. Each line repeats the one above - 
it, with the diminution of a single letter. The| ¢ 
whole was anciently considered an infallible 9. First in importance. 

charm against disease. 10, Just half of a very popular muslin. 


i i 11. Suffering. 


. A Scottish term for poultry paid in rent. 
» Part of a very irregular English verb. 





ie i 12. Neerly odd and antique. 
FPP LRA 13. To fall in a shower. 





oh 14. To make or keep safe. 
bP ELF 15. Almost its opposite. 
FF 16. Ostentatious. 
cs 17. A wagon both on the earth and above it. 
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GAMES. 


A RIGHT GOOD SNEEZE. 


The following will furnish a welcome bit 
of absurdity for the amusement of a social 


a* object to be accomplished should be kept 
secret, and the leader need only demand that 
silence be preserved during his preliminary ar- 
rangements. He then makes a general request 
that each player shall endeavor to recollect the 
information that he will convey secretly, and pre- 
serve it for the future advantage of the public. 
The leader will then pass rapidly from guest to 
guest, whispering to each alternately one of the 
three syllables—ish, osh or ash. When this is 
completed he returns to a conspicuous position, 
and orders that each shall repeat aloud the secret 
entrusted at command as he pronounces the order 
—one, two, three! The tumultuous volley of 
disconnected syllables will produce the effect of 
a general sneeze, quite startling to an unprepared 


company. 
SNOWDON’S KNIGHT. 


The title of this rough tussling game needs no 
explanation to those who have read the beautiful 
story of the “ Lady of the Lake.” Any boy con- 
fident of his own prowess takes his stand upon a 
natural mound or with his back against a wall or 
tree, and valorously exclaims: 


« Come one, come al]! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as [!”’ 


To this dauntless challenge his comrades reply 
by endeavoring to pull him away from his station 
by every fair exertion of strength, and the con- 
queror succeeds to his place with the very active 
duties of the Knight of Snowdon. 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. 


The following is especially adapted to the 
amusement of a quiet social or domestic circle. 
Scraps of paper are in the first place distributed 
among the players, each being required to write 
thereon the name of some country, province, city 
or river. The papers are then gathered into a 
basket and shuffled. One of the party is then 
requested to draw a scrap from the pile, read 
aloyd the name written upon it, and instantly 
give some information about the place. The 
players follow in rotation, so that no one is al- 
lowed time for thought or preparation upon the 
subject, each speaking instantly or confessing 
failure. Fact and fun are equally in order, but 
so many will be unable to produce any infor- 
mation upon the spur of the moment that the 
class of innocents very much abroad will be sur- 
prisingly numerous. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MARCH 
NUMBER. 


A Monument Puzzle. 
A 
ACT 
NOD 
AMY 
APT 
ELL 
DEN 
UTE 
TEN 
ANT 
HOT 
EVE 
PEN 
ILL 
IDEAL 
INTER 
LOTTERY 
LOZENGE 


Six-Poitnted Star. 


A Rhombotd. 
PIVOT 
FAVO-R 
NEWEL 
RENEW 
ROWEL 


An Enigmatical Fingle. 
St. Patrick’s Day. 


Decapitation. 
Slaughter—laughter. 


Word Square. 
BEAT 
ELLA 
ALUM 
TAME 


Riddle. 
Orange and green, 


Substitution. 
Bin, din, fin, gin, hin, jin(gle), kin, lin, min- 
(-i-mum), nin(ny), pin, q(u)in, rin-g, sin, tin, vin, 
win, zin(c). 
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Our Arm CHAIR, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


OUR STEEL PLATE 


Is a graphic scene represented by Sir Walter 
Scott in Zhe Canongate Chronicles. Elspat, the 
Highland widow, has enjoyed the society of her 
soldier-son Hamish for a period of nearly six 
days. His furlough will expire in a few hours, 
and he has left him only a reasonable amount of 
time in which to reach the rendezvous of his regi- 
ment, Her exasperation has become most intense 
that her only son should have accepted service as 
a soldier with those whom she looks upon with 
loathing and scorn. She has used all the arts of 
motherhood to prevail upon Hamish not to return, 
but to abide with her, trying persuasion, irony, 
ridicule, contempt, in turn to achieve her purpose. 
The loving heart of Hamish has a severe trial 
betwixt the claims of his soldierly word of honor 
and his natural affection for his mother. Through 
it all he remains loyal to his oath, and has deter- 
mined to start for the rendezvous to keep his 
word, but is persuaded to take a draught jur- 
nished by the widow, which is drugged, and 
which throws him into a profound slumber, from 
which he awakes only in time to find a sergeant's 
squad in pursuit of him for desertion. It is here 
that the widow breaks forth with a power of in- 
vective and flaming taunt which totally destroys 
the mental balance of Hamish, who, being wrought 
into an equal frenzy with his mother, fires the fatal 
shot which brings a Cameron to earth, and is then 
immediately overpowered and ironed. Those of 
our readers who may not be familiar with the 
subsequent history of the unfortunate Hamish 
will do well to take up the twelfth chapter of 
The Chronicles of the Canongate, or, better still, 
read the whole of Zhe Highland Widow. Asa 
picture of intense passion, our readers will agree 
with us, the steel plate is a marked success. 





The colored mammoth fashion plate is rich in 
a varied assortment of costumes for spring wear, 
while our other pages show the latest Parisian 
novelties for street wraps, costumes, lingerie, 
children’s dresses and bonnets. 

In the work department is given a beautiful 
afghan, basket for scraps, and a design for knit- 
ting silk stockings, the fashionable work at 
present, 

Our diagram pattern is for the princess over- 
dress and bodice for lady, particularly well 
adapted to the many soft wool goods that are 
going to be worn, 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for abuse of alcohol, 
John P. Wheeler, M. D., of Hudson, N. Y., says: 


“T have given it with present decided benefit ing 


case of innutrition of the brain from abuse of al. 
cohol.” 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINEs, 


We have made arrangements to furnish certain 
other first-class periodicals and magazines with our 
own, at prices considerably under the publishers’ 
rates. Full particulars will be furnished to Parties 
sending a three-cent stamp for reply. 





“$0UR BOOK TABLE. 


From G. P. PutNam’s Sons, New York, throngh 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia : 
JOSEPH’S COAT. By David Christie Murray, 
Illustrated, 


This is not the Joseph’s coat of many colors. 


familiar to Bible-readers, but a romance in which 

the pocket of a coat and a lost marriage-certificate 

form the nucleus of a powerful love-story. It is 

English in plot and scene, and there is a good deal 

of family wickedness as well as sterling virtue, 

which in due season reaps the proper reward, 

Withal, the story is not only clean, but well 

written. - 

From WILLIAM S. GOTTESBERGER, New York, 
through Porter & Coates, Philadelphia : 

THE BURGOMASTER’S WIFE. A Romance, 
by George Ebers. From the German, by Mary 
J. Safford. 

The story is semi-historical, and the scenes are 
laid in Holland, embracing the stormy period of 
the sixteenth century. The story is equal to the 
best that Prof. Ebers has produced--a writer whose 
popularity is steadily growing in this country. The 
translator has done her work exceedingly well. 

From M. L. Horrroox, New York, through 
E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia : 

MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE. 

The intent of this book is doubtless good, and 
doubtless where so many topics are treated as 
here there will be grains of wisdom which the 
seeker will gather. The author does not have 
faith enough in his work, however, to give his 
name, thus ignoring the great fact that people ap- 
preciate a physician according to his reputation, 
In this case he tacitly admits that his reputation 
would not help to sell the book. 

From E. L. Ketitocc & Co., New York: 
HOW TO PAINT IN WATER-COLORS. By 

Lavinia Steele Kellogg. 

A very sensible and practical treatise is here 
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—— 7 . . 
compressed into a half hour’s reading—a reading 
which will incite to study and practice. The direc- 
tions have been clearly set forth by one who can 
teach as well as talk. 


From JAMES H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. : 
BETWEEN-TIMES. Prose selections, by I. E. 

Diekenga. 

Weare assured by the publishers that the author 
of this book is the *“ American Dickens’’—a fact 
we had failed to discover in reading the sketches 
and poems; and we think it rather a rub on the 
quthor that his publishers should have spared him. 
On its merits it deserves a good word for its study 
of character and its occasional sparkles of beauty 
and pathos. BE: 

From PRESLEY BLAKISTON, Philadelphia: 

OUR HOMES. American Health Primer Se- 

ries, by Henry Hartshorne, M. D. 

This is another of the Health Primers, and 
treats in clear and lucid style of Situation, Con- 
struction, Light, Warmth, Ventilation, Water-Sup- 
ply, Drainage, Disinfection, etc. Particular study 
is given to the subject of ventilation, and the illus- 
trations on this topic largely add to the interest of 
the author’s views. We look upon this little vol- 
ume as a valuable compendium of theories and 
facts. It is safe to add that money is never 
wasted which is spent for books that treat of 
such highly important matters. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia: 

THE RHYMESTER. By the late Tom Hood. 

Edited, with additions, by Arthur Penn. 

The author was the only son of the Thomas 
Hood whose *‘ Song of the Shirt” is familiar to 
all English-speaking people. In his preface to 
the original London edition the author declared 
it did not assume to be a hand-book for poets or 
a guide to poetry, but simply aimed to teach the 
art of versification. The editor has added three 
important chapters, and, indeed, has performed 
his editorial work in a highly commendable man- 
ner. Now, if our generation of “ poets’? would 
carefully study this little volume, and then burn 
about ninety-nine per cent. of all they write, pub- 
lishers would be greatly obliged to them, and Zhe 
Rhymester would prove itself a great blessing. 





Every family who has a garden should have a 
copy of the American Gardener, published by B. 
K. Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay street, New York. 
Ittells you what to plant and how to plant it, and 
how to make it grow. ‘They will send it on re- 
ceipt of ten cents, 





The long standing, reliability and integrity of 
such a dry-goods house as that of Messrs. Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., Boston, Mass., are proof of the un- 
limited confidence placed in them by their patrons, 





Like all other enterprises which they enter into, 
their mail-order system or country-order business 
is a grand success, and those who purchase in that 
way by aid of their catalogues, which are mailed 
free, are highly satisfied with the result. 





HOW TO GET A FREE COPY. 

Attention is called to our Fifty-second Annual 
Announcement, with Prospectus, for 1882, in the 
front part of the LApy’s Book for thismonth. We 
submit the following simpie method of getting a 
free copy, which any member of the family can ac- 
complish with very little effort: Suppose you take 
this number of the Lapy’s Book and show it to 
your friends, with the purpose of getting a club of 
ten subscribers. Our price for this number is $17. 
This makes the cost to you $1.70each. Now offer 
itto your ten friends at $1.85 each, which will give 
you a profit of $1.50 on the ten names, and your 
own copy free into the bargain. 

If you have a larger circle of friends, and can 
get a club of twenty names, for which our price is 
$31.50, you could afford to Jet them have it at $1.80 
each, and have a profit to yourself of $4.50, and 
your own free copy into the bargain. Don’t you 
think a magazine as well knowm as GOoDEY’s 
Lapy’s Book will find friends to join you in 
this effort ? 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 
From W. H. Boner & Co., Philadelphia : 
HAPPY NEW YEAR WALTZ. 
Krebs. 
ONDA CHE SCORRI PLACIDA (Peacefuliy 
Rolling Limpid Waves). By P. A. Rivarde. 
SAN MARTINO. By R. Ball Dodson. 
GOTHAM’S THREE WISE MEN. By E. 
G. McCollins. Dedicated to the Orpheus Club, 
Philadelphia. 
FAIRY ROSABEL. Songand Dance. Words 
by Barry Carter. Music by R. Harry Davis. 
THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON TOWN. Song 
or Duet. By George Stevens. 

ST. MARK’S TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. Com- 
posed mostly of Chants. By the Rev, Jubal 
Hodges. Edited by Faustina H. Hodges. 





By Gustav 


From Gro. D. NEWHALL, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
FENELLA WALTZES. By Mattie O’Connell. 
ROCK-A-BY, BABY. Ballad. Dedicated to 

Lotta. By W. H. Pontius. 

THE LOST VOICE. Words by Mrs. J. R. 

Fairlamb. Music by W. W. Gilchrist. 
WANDERING DOVE MAZURKA. Bril- 

liant. By Charles Kinkel. 


From BALMER & WEBER, St. Louis: 
PATRICK. Ballad. Words by Mrs. Norton. 


Music by Mrs. Lucy Wells. Dedicated to 
Mrs. Kate Buckner. 
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SUBURBAN OR SEA-SHORE COTTAGE, 


DRAWN expressly for Gonrey’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 520 Walnut 
St., Phila., Pa. The above design is a cheap suburban or sea-shore cottage. We can find con- 
tractors who will build the same in the vicinity of Philadelphia for $1600, or as a sea-shore house 
it may be built for $1200. It is a balloon-frame, shingle roof, frame-sheathed. Good quality of 
doors and finish of stock made. No plumbing, gas-piping, heating or range. Brick foundation, 
Plastered and whitewashed throughout in a good substantial manner. Hobbs & Son publish a 
book containing one hundred and twenty-three original designs of suburban residences, which 
they will mail to any address upon the receipt of $3.50, postage paid. 
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OVER THE GARDEN WALL. 


Words by ayes See , Music by G. D, Fox. 
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1, Oh, my love stood wun - der the 
2. But her fa - therstamped, and her 


3 


wal - nuttree, O-ver the gar-den wall, She whisper’d and said she’d bc true to me, 
fa-therraved, O-ver the gar-den wall, And like an old mad - man _ he behaved, 
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She’d beautiful eyes, and beautiful hair, She was not very tall so she 


O-verthe garden wall, 
She made a bouquet of ro - ses red, Butim-me-di-ate-ly 


O-verthe garden wall, 
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"The above can be obtained in Sheet-music form, from Wm. H. BONER & CO..£ 
of 1102 Chestnut street, this city. Price, 30 cents. : 
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OVER THE GARDEN WALL. 













stood on a chair, And ma-ny a time sie I kissedher there O-ver the gar-den wall: 
popped up my head, He gave me a buck-et of wa terin stead,  O-ver the gar-den wall. 
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O-verthe gar-den wall, The sweet - est girl of ll, There 
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nev-er were yet sucheyes of jet, And you may bet, I’ll nev-er for-get, The 
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night our lips in kiss - es met, O-ver the gar-den wall, 
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3-One day I jumped down on the other side, 4. But where there’s a will, there’s always a way, 
Over the garden wall, Over the garden wall, 
And she bravely promised to be my bride, There’s always a night as well as day, 
Over the garden wall, Over the garden wall, 
But she scream’d in a fright,‘‘here’s father, quick, We hadnt much money, but weddings are cheap, 
I have an impression he’s bringing a brick,” So while the old fellow was snoring asleep, 
But I brought the impression of half a brick, With a Jad and a ladder she managed to creep 
Over the garen wall, Over the garden wall, 
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